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TRUSTEES’ PREFACE 


Tur Trustees of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have 
pleasure in publishing, for the use of those who are interested 
in the comparative development of the British and American 
Public Library Services, the impressions of six of the British 
Librarians who, besides attending the Jubilee Conference of the 
American Association at Atlantic City, visited a large number 
of American Libraries during the period August-October 1926. 

Three of the papers were delivered at the County Library 
Conference, which was held, on the invitation of the Trustees, in 
London on November 18th—19th,—those of Miss A. S. Cooke 
(Kent), Mr S. A. Pitt (Glasgow), and Captain R. Wright 
(Middlesex). The joint paper by Mr Walter Powell (Birming- 
ham) and Mr EK. A. Savage (Edinburgh), and the paper by 
Mr Nowell (Coventry), were prepared specially as direct reports 
to the Trustees. The two latter are accordingly elaborate and 
more comprehensive in scope; the other three are on a scale 
suitable for delivery at a Conference. It is understood, of course, 
that the opinions and deductions are those of the several 
contributors. They are not attributable to the Trustees or to 
the authors collectively. 

The value of these papers is that, taken together, they deal 
with aspects of the whole of the American Public Library Service. 
Miss Cooke deals with the County Library; Messrs Nowell, 
Powell, and Savage chiefly with the Municipal Service ; Captain 
Wright with the State Commission; and Mr Pitt with the 
National System in so far as it seeks to co-ordinate and unify 
the whole. Parallel developments in our own country—recent 
and prospective—are such as to give special interest and 
importance to these papers, which are largely written from the 
comparative standpoint. 

Copies may be obtained on application as below. 


J. M. Mrrcuett, 
Secretary. 
February 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 


A NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE UNITED STATES SYSTEM 


S. A. Prrr, City Librarian, Glasgow 


It has been our privilege to observe and participate in remarkable 
developments in library provision during recent years. In the United 
Kingdom the creation of County Library services and the extension of 
the Public Libraries Acts to towns to which they were not previously 
applicable bring all but 3 per cent. of the population in England and 
Wales within library areas. In the United States, if progress has been 
less striking—because perhaps more systematic—it has resulted in con- 
ditions which hold for us many examples worthy of close attention. 
During the last three months a tour of inspection, principally to the 
larger Public Libraries, but including State, University, Commercial, and 
other Specialist Libraries, has enabled me to study at close quarters some 
features of the library system of the United States. In doing so, particular 
attention was devoted to the causes underlying difference in policy and 
practice between libraries there and those in this country. At the same 
time I desired to learn as far as possible the means by which it is hoped 
to provide a National Service; how those means compare with ours; and 
which may be expected to yield ultimately the higher standard of 
efficiency. 

Thirty years ago proposals having for their object such a service 
would have been regarded as striving after an almost unattainable ideal ; 
to-day the formulation of schemes to bring it into practical operation is 
freely considered on both sides of the Atlantic. Though our respective 
conditions differ widely, suggesting greater variation in methods and in 
detail than we find, the object in both countries is the same, namely, the 
supply of books to meet the reasonable needs of readers wherever 
resident. 

In the United States the problem bristles with difficulties not present 
here, such as vast distances, the distribution of population, the cosmo- 
politan character of the people, and the illiteracy of many immigrants. 
First thoughts suggest that these are disadvantages additional to those 
we have at home, but on more careful consideration it becomes evident 
that though some of these features intensify the problem there they make 
more manifest the need for its solution. 

Americans believe most thoroughly in the view held by Napoleon, 
that “ Public instruction should be the first object of Government,” and 
accordingly, the education of both native-born and immigrants receives 
assiduous care. As a potent agency in the extension of the education of 
the young, and as less formal than the school in educating the adult, the 
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Public Library plays an important part in the lives of both. It furthers 
the work of the school, providing not only such books as are found on the 
shelves of British libraries but also primary and supplementary readers 
which are more commonly found in our schools. For adults the library 
provides, in addition to what we would regard as normal stock, collections 
of books in many foreign languages. In one library examined there were 
quite considerable collections in fourteen languages other than English. 
In another the total stock of books included collections in twenty-seven 
foreign languages. Both children and adults, therefore, look to the 
library as their ordinary source for literary matter and for general infor- 
mation. Its wealth of books and periodicals being freely and readily 
accessible, it attracts large numbers of readers of every grade and 
nationality. Thus the library stands in a peculiarly helpful relation to 
those who, in the midst of new surroundings, turn to it for guidance, 
information, instruction, and recreation. By rendering such service 
its value is justly appreciated, its claims recognised, and its progress 
assured. 

The natural result is to seek to extend these benefits, though it must 
be observed here that library legislation is not uniform, varying in accord- 
ance with the laws of the different States of the Union. This produces 
considerable diversity in policy, practice, and provision. It is not, how- 
ever, without advantages, for each State, in seeking to improve its local 
administration, benefits by the experiments of others. For all practical 
purposes State Service there may be regarded as the equivalent of a 
National Service here. For Federal functions the Library of Congress 
stands in the same relation to all the States. 

How the State views its responsibility for library provision may be 
gathered from the words of Mr Asa Wynkoop, who writes :— 


“ Every believer in the tax-supported public library believes that 
it is the proper business of Government to compel the individual, 
whatever his private disposition and will in the matter, to contribute 
to its support. Justification for this belief is found in the fact that 
if the free library is an important factor in the general well-being of 
the community, then it is for the community as a community, and 
not merely as an association of individuals, to provide this benefit; 
and as its advantages accrue to the social organism as a whole and 
not merely to individual members, the burden of its support should 
be borne by the whole community. ) 

“Such being the theory on which the public library has made 
its claim and established a recognised legal status, the development 
of State Library Commissions and similar State agencies for promoting 
and improving public libraries has been nothing less than a logical 
necessity.” 


Many States have passed legislation on these lines, and though much 
remains to be done to improve service in some of these—and is actually 
in hand—provision is gradually being extended to cover the entire 
country. Difference between methods operating in the various States is 
of interest. In what has been called the “ Banner State,” Massachusetts, 
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where population is relatively dense compared with some other States, the 
communicating links to give library service are as follows :— 

The small or village libraries borrow from town libraries near-by. 
Requests for books not available there are passed on to the larger city 
libraries of the State, such as those of Springfield, Worcester, or New 
Bedford. What these cannot supply are sent to Boston Public Library, 
or (in certain fields) to the State Library, which may, in case of need, 
draw upon Harvard University Library. Failing in all of these, the State 
Library Commission will borrow or buy a required book, and in the last 
resort draw upon the Library of Congress. 

I understand that in practice this system works well, though on first 
sight it appears to savour of circumlocution. But in considering systems 
designed to meet the needs of readers in a State it must be remembered 
that the major proportion of books desired are supplied from local sources, 
and only needs for rare or very expensive works remain unsatisfied after 
the resources of, say, Boston Public Library have been exhausted. The 
residue which reach the Library of Congress are probably such as only 
specialists or persons engaged in research work require. 

The State Library Commission does much to increase efficiency and 
promote co-operation between libraries. In Massachusetts it is a sub- 
division of the Department of State Education. There are five Com- 
missioners, the present chairman being Mr Belden, Chief of the Boston 
Public Libraries. The Commission is independent in its action except 
when operating in schools, where it co-operates with the Education 
authority. Funds for its work are provided by the Legislature, the 
usual amounts being, approximately, £2000 per annum for grants to small 
libraries in aid of book purchase, and a sum of about £3000 annually 
for officers to advise and assist those responsible for libraries within 
the State. 

A very different form of State service is well developed in California, 
and though I was not able to examine it personally, I had the benefit of 
discussing it fully with Mr Ferguson, State Librarian, in whose hands it 
has reached a high degree of efficiency. Briefly, the service is planned 
chiefly to meet the needs of rural areas. It is centred on the State 
Library, from which assistance with books, advice, and in matters of 
organisation is rendered to and through the County Libraries of the 
State. In practice this means that what the County Libraries are unable 
to provide is obtained from the State Library at Sacramento, and if that 
library is unable from its own stock to meet such needs, it will buy, or 
borrow from other sources, and, as in the case of Massachusetts, ultimately 
call upon the Library of Congress for what cannot be obtained elsewhere. 
If present intentions materialise, a full chart illustrating the excellence of 
that service will be shown at the Library Association Conference in 
Edinburgh next September, and those who can are advised to examine it 
and the accompanying figures there. 

In discussing these two examples of State service, little has been said 
about equipment of the libraries in large towns. Naturally they form 
important links in the system of State service, acting as feeders, advisers, 
and generally aiding most liberally the smaller libraries, particularly those 
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adjacent to them. Special attention is directed to this feature of the 
schemes because it is desirable to emphasise certain points which emerge 
in library practice in many States. 

These are (a) the great flexibility of that service, and (b) the mobility 
of its resources. Not only are collections at many public libraries freely 
available for inter-loan, but many of the books of some of the most 
extensive libraries, including large University and other great or special 
libraries, are drawn upon. Under necessary regulations for their adequate 
protection and conservation, these collections afford a valuable reservoir, 
and the spirit in which these libraries are administered is wholly 
admirable. 

A few years ago a Committee of the American Library Association, 
appointed to consider ways and means of co-ordinating the work of 
libraries, drew up a Code of Practice for Inter-Library Loans, and in many 
libraries the recommendations then submitted are-applied not only within 
the States in which the libraries are situated, but throughout the country. 
This freedom of inter-loan marks a long step towards more than State 
service, so valuable in itself; it is the genesis of National service on the 
largest scale. Moreover, with the better financial support enjoyed by the 
large town libraries, home-binderies, printing-presses, and photostat out- 
fits are frequently provided. I do not purpose entering now into 
descriptions of these; it would require time and space beyond my 
allowance, but for trifling cost almost any of the large libraries referred 
to will provide, as desired, excerpts, copies of illustrations, articles, and 
even lengthy pamphlets or small books which cannot be obtained 
otherwise. 

From what has been said it may be wondered how the resources of 
the Library of Congress, State, University, and other large libraries are 
known to those who wish to draw upon them. This is best indicated by 
a brief outline of the Central Cataloguing Service. 

For many years before the Library of Congress undertook central 
cataloguing, and the printing of catalogue cards and their distribution 
under a system of exchange or purchase, various attempts were made to 
issue from a central bureau printed catalogue cards for new publications 
so far as these were likely to be included in purchases by American 
libraries. But it was not until 1901 that this practice was established on 
a permanent basis promising satisfactory service. The scheme was then 
courageously undertaken by the Library of Congress with the full support 
of the American Library Association, and since the year of its inauguration, 
when the number of subscribers was only 200, progress has been both 
rapid and continuous. During the last year for which figures are avail- 
able subscribers numbered nearly 4000, and the service is said to be now 
self-supporting. ‘This, too, at a cost per title to the purchaser of cards 
which represents about one-tenth of what the actual cost would be if the 
same cataloguing were done in the purchasing library. 

Complete sets of the Library of Congress cards are maintained at 
56 large libraries throughout America, and with many of these sets are 
incorporated the printed cards for books not in the Library of Congress 
set, For example, I found at Ann Arbor, in the Library of the Michigan 
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University, that the Library of Congress cards were amalgamated with 
those-of some dozen other large libraries. This union catalogue is there- 
fore a valuable guide to librarians and others in search of unusual works 
not included in their own collections. Enquiry at such centres provides 
information which ultimately brings book and reader together. Such 
Co-operation is proceeding apace in the United States, and on completion 
it will have the effect of concentrating information at certain centres in 
such a way as to enable readers in every part of that country to know 
just where copies of books required may be borrowed or consulted. 

5 In completion of this brief outline of the agencies endeavouring to 
link up the work of American libraries, and so provide efficient State and 
National service, a tribute must be paid to the activities of the American 
Library Association and the Library Societies, Clubs, and other bodies 
affiliated to it. 

In 1876, the year of its birth, the membership of the Association 
numbered 55; to-day it numbers over 8000. Before 1914 the Associa- 
tion’s activities were confined mainly to Conferences, the production of 
information and advisory reports, and the publication of papers dealing 
with library affairs. During the period of the War its services were 
requisitioned to organise the provision and use of literature by the army 
and navy, and in a subsequent programme much new work was under- 
taken. This included general library extension, work with the foreign- 
born and their preparation for citizenship, adult self-education, general 
publicity and information service, and in addition to other matters affect- 
ing libraries, the publication of helpful bibliographies, manuals, and similar 
works. Notable amongst these are The Booklist,a guide to new books, 
and the A.L.A. Catalog, 1926, copies of which are just now available in 
this country. 

The Association will be greatly helped towards its goal of Universal 
Library Service by the recent munificent gift of 4,000,000 dollars by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Some 51,000,000 of people in the 
United States and Canada, however, are still without access to libraries, 
and these must be efficiently served if the Public Library is to become 
the University of the People. 

_ Compared with library provision in America, and the endeavour to 
establish a National Library Service there, what has our progress been, 
and by what means do we hope to accomplish the same end ? 

Seventy-six years ago legislation permitted the establishment of public 
libraries only in Municipal Boroughs here, and authorised the imposition 
of a halfpenny rate for their support. Five years later a further Act 
conferred library powers on certain places having population of more 
than 5000, extended the rate limit to 1d. in the £, and authorised the 
purchase of books out of the proceeds. This remained the principal Act 
for England and Wales until 1892, when a consolidating Act became law. 
Library Acts of 1855 to 1902 for Ireland, and of 1887 for Scotland, con- 
tained the principal provisions for those countries until after the Great 
War. 

During the long subsequent periods closing with 1918, 1919, and 1920 
the laws controlling development of library provision in the United 
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Kingdom restricted expansion very seriously. The only places in which 
the blighting penny rate limit did not continue to crib, cabin, and confine 
library activity were those enlightened large and wealthy communities 
which could afford to promote local Acts for better provision. Between 
1880 and 1914 fifty-five towns obtained these powers at heavy cost to 
themselves, but there is no doubt that this progressive spirit exercised 
powerful influence in helping to bring about removal of the rate limit for 
England and Wales under the Public Libraries Act of 1919. To this 
Statute, to the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, to the Public Libraries 
(Scotland) Act, 1920, and to the Public Libraries Acts for Ireland, 1920, 
1924, and 1925, must be ascribed the relief which has made possible the 
great expansion so strongly urged in the “ Report on Library Provision 
and Policy, by Professor W. G.S. Adams, to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trustees, in 1915.” Surely the evidence of substantial fulfilment of the 
recommendations contained in that Report is a tribute to the wisdom of 
the Trustees. 

As the result of these recent enactments and the activities of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, we are justified in looking hopefully 
forward to the realisation of the national ideal. As has been stated, all 
but 3 per cent. of the population of England and Wales is now within 
library areas, and the various Authorities responsible have powers 
to establish and maintain library service in both urban and rural 
districts. 

A Departmental Committee, appointed.two years ago by the President 
of the Board of Education, has been continuously engaged in seeking and 
tabulating information, taking evidence from experts and every kind of 
library interest, to report on the whole situation and make recommenda- 
tions with a view to linking up libraries and so knit the whole into a 
scheme which should serve the entire country. That Report will soon 
appear, and whilst one must not anticipate too closely its form and recom- 
mendations, obviously it must deal with the following kinds of provision 
and state their relation to each other. First, there are the County 
Libraries; second, those of Municipal Boroughs; third, County Borough 
Libraries; and, finally, the Central Library for Students with associated 
Specialist Libraries. 

By exercising their full powers the Authorities responsible for the first 
three may go far towards making their libraries meet the ordinary needs 
of their respective spheres. The Central Library, as we know, is a purely 
voluntary organisation, supported chiefly from funds provided by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Assuming that the Counties, Boroughs, 
and County Boroughs develop their services as suggested, and the 
Central Library is maintained more liberally than has hitherto been the 
case, a greatly improved service will result. This, however, is not enough. 
There must be co-operation on systematic lines, which will enable libraries 
in each locality to draw upon the combined resources of those localities, 
It has been proposed that by the recognition of the largest public libraries 
within different areas as Regional Centres they should also become feeders 
and clearing-houses for their respective areas; that by the co-operation 
of groups of libraries round such centres duplication of books infrequently 
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required should be avoided, and some of the money so saved devoted to 
the purchase of either additional books or of additional copies of works 
much in demand. Part of the funds saved might properly be diverted to 
providing more of the unusual books at the Regional Libraries, which, in 
return for such increase of their stocks, would lend freely to the small 
libraries within their districts. This would lead to the formation of such 
agreements as that now in practice between Leicester City Libraries and 
the County Library System of Leicestershire. 

Neighbouring Regional Centres would co-operate with each other, and 
the Central Library would supplement the Regional Libraries in various 
ways. We know that already many specialist libraries are drawn upon 
by the Central Library for rare, costly, or other unusual books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals. What is much required is that the value of the Central 
Library as an ultimate source of supply should be suitably recognised ; 
that it should be adequately supported; and that it should become a 
Public Lending Library maintained out of National funds. This is all 
the more reasonable when it is remembered that though the British 
Museum is supported from National funds, its practical service is almost 
limited to those who are resident in or near London. For a much 
smaller amount than is necessary to maintain that excellent institution 
an immense service to those far remote from the Museum could be given 
through a National Central Lending Library. In this way tax-payers at 
a distance would obtain some equivalent for the contributions made 
towards the maintenance of our national libraries. 

Once established on a national basis, it cannot be doubted that a very 
large number of specialist and semi-public libraries would enter into 
relations with the Central Library. In those cases where there is co- 
operation now relations would be strengthened, and many libraries which 
have not co-operated would do so under the proposed new conditions. 

With the prestige of a National Library, obviously the Central 
Library, especially if associated with the British Museum, would be the 
proper institution to undertake Central Cataloguing, the compilation and 
publication of bibliographical guides for book selection, catalogues of 
standard books for public libraries, select lists of periodicals, a photostat 
service, and similar activities valuable to libraries generally, but beyond 
the capacity of most to provide for themselves. Moreover, such an 
institution might very well become a centre for the accumulation and 
dissemination of all kinds of information desired from time to time by 
libraries and library authorities. At present there is no such recognised 
centre, and when new buildings are about to be planned, or libraries are 
to undergo reorganisation, those who desire guidance must rely upon 
the goodwill, and often upon voluntary service, of those from whom they 
think such assistance might be obtained. 

Apart from its value in other respects, if the Central Library would 
undertake the duties of a Central Cataloguing Agency, in addition to the 
supply of unusual books, this extension of its activities would, I am sure, 
be fully justified in practice. There is little doubt that in a few years 
this service would be as greatly prized here as is the corresponding 
service in America. Think what it means to obtain almost simul- 
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taneously with new books the whole of the required catalogue cards in 
printed form at trifling cost, and this work most clearly and accurately 
executed. J 

I am aware that those who oppose such an innovation here will 
immediately advance reasons why Central Cataloguing should not be 
adopted. Exactly similar opposition was encountered in America before 
the scheme was introduced, yet, to-day, few important libraries there do 
not subscribe for the cards. Under this practice it is estimated that the 
libraries of America are saved about three-quarters of a million dollars 
yearly. At the same time, many libraries are provided with excellent 
catalogues where without this service there would have been either 
poor substitutes or no catalogues at all, Time and money saved under 
the scheme have been devoted to other purposes enhancing the value of 
the libraries; and special catalogues and bibliographies, not within the 
scope of the Library of Congress card service, have been provided for 
local needs. 

The process of obtaining L.C. cards is comparatively simple. When 
selections of new books are made by a library, orders are sent to the 
Library of Congress for the corresponding cards. These are usually 
supplied almost as soon as the books, and with the addition of the 
library number, or the classification mark used locally, they are imme- 
diately serviceable as an indication of additions. The average cost per 
set of cards per book is from 6 to 9 cents. A full description of the 
practice is given in a small pamphlet entitled, L.C. Printed Cards, How 
to order and use them, which may be obtained on application to the 
Librarian of Congress. 

In closing, let me make a strong appeal. It is for unity of action. 
I have not been requested by the Library Association to invite your co- 
operation in the interest of the library movement, but the more I have 
seen of the evidence of successful approach to a National Library Service 
in America, the more I am confirmed in the view that to win it here 
demands our united endeavours. In America, Library Clubs, Institutes, 
Leagues, Commissions, State Library Associations, and other bodies 
actively interested in the promotion of library welfare and extension are 
almost all aftiliated to the American Library Association. The Association 
is therefore a large, prosperous, and effective body, capable of exercising 
immense influence in the interest of libraries everywhere. Under the 
watchful policy and the excellent programme of that Association progress 
is assured, and its goal will ultimately be reached. — 

What is the position here? We have the Library Association with 
its Branch Associations. But there are district and other Library 
Associations, and the Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux, not in affiliation with that body. Proposals are at 
present under consideration for the reorganisation of the Library 
Association. I am therefore of opinion that now is an opportune time 
for a Conference such as this to consider whether it cannot prove 
its claim to statesmanlike foresight by seeking to join hands with an 
Association which, until now, has been mainly concerned with the affairs 
of urban libraries. What an opportunity here presents itself. The 
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County Libraries are young and have a great future. They can benefit 
from the experience and work of the Library Association. On the other 
hand, they can bring to it new views, a vigorous policy, and large 
membership. What the Library Association most needs are the very 
attributes you can supply. Diffusion of energy in the same cause will 
merely delay advance. By combination of forces, suitable organisation, 
and a comprehensive programme, backed by our joint resources, vastly 
better progress will be made towards an end we have in common. The 
Library Association holds its Jubilee meeting in Edinburgh next 
September; surely this is a fitting opportunity to show readiness to 
co-operate and to add strength to the movement which it represents.! 

The liberal and broad-minded policy of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, so ably furthered by its devoted and energetic Secretary, has 
resulted in the creation of many—and the development of more— 
libraries. We believe that body is able and willing to continue to assist 
in this work. But the best evidence of our desire to give vital aid to 
progress is to show that we realise the necessity for co-operation, not 
only between libraries, but between those who foster, control, and 
administer them. With this spirit we shall provide a National Library 
Service which I believe is the essential corollary to a fully productive 
system of National Education. 


1! At this point a suggestion was made for the appointment of a Committee to approach 
the Library Association. The Committee was duly appointed, and has already formulated 
proposals for consideration by the Association,—Ep, 
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I, General Remarks on Tour 


We landed at New York on 26th September 1926, sailing from the same 
port on 30th October. The intervening time was divided approximately 
into one week at the American Library Association Conference, two 
weeks of independent visiting, and two weeks spent on the tour arranged 
for foreign guests. Omitting Sundays, twenty-four days were available 
for visits: in this time we visited sixty libraries or library schools, or five 
institutions every two days. Any librarian who meditates a journey to 
the States would be well advised either to stay longer or to see fewer 
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libraries, as our rate of sight-seeing, with long journeys in between, gives 
little time for careful investigation; in particular, far too little time 
for examining bookstock, which must be known before the value of a 
library can be estimated. A stay of eight weeks would be all too short ; 
four weeks to be spent on a rapid tour, and four weeks for intensive study 
of the library services of two important cities. Without this essential 
minimum of experience no visiting librarian can claim to judge. 
For this reason we shall describe what we heard and saw, with the 
impressions we took away, giving only such criticisms as those offered 
by American librarians about their work.1 

It is true that in our five weeks’ sojourn we had special advantages. 
Our visits to libraries were paid in October, when the winter’s work was 
beginning ; usually British librarians have seen American libraries only 
in the summer. During the Atlantic City Conference we attended the 
general sessions, one sectional meeting, one special (international) 
conclave, and a Council meeting of the A.L.A. All other sections were 
neglected, because we could read the papers when printed, while we were 
not likely to have another opportunity of talking “shop” with so many 
American librarians. Our Conference week, therefore, was profitably 
spent. Then again, the organised tour was in many ways more valuable 
than visiting on our own initiative, only the best being shown to us, with 
every thought for our convenience, and every device for our information ; 
the arrangements for showing the libraries to us were such that, in future, 
we shall not be satisfied with any library unless it is shown precisely as 
we saw those great libraries in the United States. In every town we were 
entertained with true American hospitality, usually by the local library 
club or association, or by the staff, so that we discussed library affairs not 
only with librarians but also with heads of departments and assistants in 
all grades. Finally, we could talk over what we had seen with the hosts 
and fellow-visitors who travelled with us. Many were the discussions in 
hotel, ship, car, or train, though in most of them, we are afraid, our 
American friends had the best of it. Without the tour the visit to the 
States would have been a valuable experience; with it, we had an 
unequalled opportunity of seeing libraries and talking about them, and 
we availed ourselves of it with a zest and thoroughness which exhausted 
our hosts and gave us, temporarily, bibliothecal dyspepsia. We cannot 
thank the A.L.A. too warmly for the arrangements they made; and our 
hosts, Miss Theresa Hitchler, Miss Seymour, Dr Frank P. Hill, Mr F. W. 
Faxon, and Mr Carl H. Milam for their courteous care of the party. 


II. American Library Association 


The power behind the library movement is the A.L.A. itself. This 
great organisation has an annual budget of $443,441 (£92,383). The 
endowments amount to $1,143,000 (£238,125).2 In September 1926 the 


1 This course is the more desirable because the A.L.A.’s Survey of Libraries in the 
United States, v. 1-2, 1926, is so excellent. 

2 The finances of the A.L.A. (1925) are given in detail in the A.L.A. Bulletin, June 
1926, p. 113. These accounts are worthy of careful study. For auditors’ report on the 
Endowment Funds, 1925, see A.L.A. Annwal Reports, 1925-26, p. 51 
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membership was 8545; by January this year 8900 were enrolled. This 
membership includes a far larger proportion of assistants than we get in 
this country. More than ninety people are employed for its work in 
Chicago, St Louis, Washington, Philadelphia, and Paris. No fewer than 
sixty-one committees are studying library problems, such as book-buying, 
book-binding, library legislation, revenues, salaries, international relations, 
school libraries, hospital libraries, cataloguing, work with foreign-born, and 
soon. The A.L.A. is also a large publishing business: in one year the 
cost of their publications was $46,744, the sales $60,290." At the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial Exhibition the Association displayed a large, 
costly, and attractive exhibit. At the Atlantic City Conference some 
2500 delegates were present. The Conference was preceded by skilful 
publicity work, which was continued during the week. The visit of the 
foreign delegates was emphasised. During the tour the head of the 
publicity department accompanied the visitors, arranging for photographs 
and interviews, all with the idea of keeping the library movement well 
within public notice. The opinion is widespread among American 
librarians that their Association has been and is the powerful driving 
force of the library movement in the States and Canada. 

What is most worth doing in library affairs in Great Britain at this 
time is to raise the British Library Association to the level of the American.? 


III. American Libraries in Public Estimation 


In many American cities the public library is a most important 
building, occupying a valuable, central site. In New York the central 
building is at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, one of the 
costliest of sites, in the core of the city. The American, proud of his 
public library, gives it ungrudging support. In Newark, for example, 
we were informed that the business branch, owing to the expiration 
of the lease, had been transferred from its first home to a smaller build- 
ing, an outcome viewed with such dismay by the Library Authority 
that they authorised, and planned for, a permanent building within six 
weeks. 

The university libraries are exceedingly valuable; there seems little 
lack of money for books, buildings, equipment, and trained labour. At 
Michigan University the library is one of which any collegiate body might 
be proud. Dr W. W. Bishop, its learned librarian, has visited Europe 
thrice, if not oftener, to buy books to enrich his store; now he has a 
library of 600,000 volumes, selected in a most catholic spirit, perfectly 
stored and arranged, and admirably managed by a competent staff. Any 
young aspirant who goes to be trained in the library school just opened 
in Dr Bishop’s library is fortunate, for he will receive his education in 
a model institution, under teachers with high ideals. At Yale University 
similar enthusiasm for the library is felt at once by the visitor; we were 


' Details of costs and sales are published in A.L.A. Annual Reports, 1925-26, pp. 18-21. 


? On the A.L.A. read the Annual Reports, 1925-26 ; every page of the pamphlet is 
interesting. 
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privileged there to inspect the plans of a new library, which will cost some 
$6,000,000, the whole sum gifted; it promises to be one of the most 
beautiful and original buildings in the States. 
_ American professional men seem to think more highly of books and 
libraries than their brethren on this side. An indispensable library in 
America is that of the United Engineering Societies in New York. Here 
the four great groups of engineers co-operate to maintain efficiently a 
library the like of which cannot be found in this country. Many engineers 
pay annual fees to be supplied with bibliographical information on their 
special branches of engineering. Others pay lump sums for special biblio- 
graphies, often of considerable size, copies of which remain at the library 
for any fellow-member’s use. One bibliography was compiled at a cost 
of £300, and we were told that the purchaser thought it well worth the 
money. We are much indebted to Mr Harrison Craver, the librarian, for 
the time he devoted to us, and for the information he gave so freely; 
after our interview we understood why the American citizen looks so 
favourably upon libraries, private or public. If further evidence be needed 
of American faith in libraries it will be found in the accounts of almost 
any ofthem. For example, New York Public Reference Library is endowed 
with the sum of $22,595,601 (£4,707,416); the income from investments 
for the year ending 31st December 1925 was $1,046,717 (£218,066). In 
the same year odd gifts of money amounted to $10,480 (£2183). Eleven 
quarto pages of print are necessary to state the names of donors of books, 
and to indicate briefly the collections they gave; the total number of 
volumes, pamphlets, maps, and prints received as gifts, in one year, 
numbered 174,456.!_ The trust funds of the Boston Public Library amount 
to $719,758 (£149,949). 

In our opinion the library is held in higher esteem by the public of 
America for the following reasons, among others :— 


(1) The American citizen firmly believes in the value of books in 
education: hence the excellent children’s, high school, and 
university libraries. 

(2) In this country a book is thought of chiefly as a work of litera- 
ture: in America as a source of information. The free use of 
technical literature, in periodical and book form, of pamphlets 
and clippings, and the greater amount of work done in the 
bibliography of informative books testify to this difference. 

(3) The book is an invaluable aid in the Americanisation of foreign 
citizens. For example, more than two-thirds of the citizens of 
Chicago are of foreign origin who must be made American. 

(4) In American libraries there is a far larger proportion of educated 
and trained librarians: hence better organisation for use and 
quicker and surer aid to readers. 

(5) News rooms are seldom provided in American libraries, and the 
library is therefore not decried as the haunt of loafers. 


1 That is to say, 41,375 volumes, 131,786 pamphlets, 772 maps, and 523 prints. The 
number of volumes purchased was 25,723 ; the gifts exceeded the purchases by 15,652. 
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IV. Finance 


When comparison is made of library expenditures in America and 
Great Britain, it is usual for British librarians and members of com- 
mittees to dismiss the subject with the explanation that ‘ ‘the Americans 
are so much richer.” ‘This, however, is not a fair answer. We observed 
many signs, even in our short stay, of unwillingness to spend money on 
other branches of municipal work, although the library service was gener- 
ously financed. The American spends on libraries because he believes in 
them, as explained in § III. The only true basis of comparison is expendi- 
ture per caput of population. Taking the figures for 1924 or 1925, the 
expenditure in Cleveland was $1: 394. (5s. 9° 7a.) per caput; in Boston, 
$123 (5s. 1:5d.); in Minneapolis, $993 (4s. 165d.); in Providence, 
$-925 (3s. 10:25d.); in Pittsburgh, $903 (8s. 9:15d.); in Portland, 
$817 (3s. 485d.); in St Paul, $735 (8s. 0°75d.). The average for 
145 libraries was $555 (2s. 3°75d.) per caput. In some towns the 
expenditure per volume circulated was high: at Baltimore, $288 
(1s. 2:4d.); at Boston, $:287 (1s. 2:35d.); at Newark, $265 (1s. 1:25d.); at 
Detroit, $258 (1s. 0:9d.); at Cleveland, $207 (10°35d.). The average 
expenditure per volume circulated, in 145 libraries, was $155 (7°'75d.). If 
we take some of the towns of Great Britain and compare their expendi- 
tures with those in American towns of much the same population, we 
obtain the following figures. Some American libraries with very low 
expenditure, and some british libraries with comparatively high expendi- 
ture, are included; the chief difference is that in America a far larger 
proportion of libraries have high expenditures than in Great Britain,? 


AMERICAN AND BRITISH LIBRARIES: EXPENDITURE PER CAPUT 


Population. Expenditure. Per Caput. 

Fare | 
amen 1924-25). 1,057,100 £92,539 Is. 9-Old. | 
Birmingham (1925-26) | 919,438 £52,752 NEE ellteyoh 
Gis Angeles ; vil 000, 000, $717,135 (£149,403) | $-717 (2s. 11-85d.) 
Cleveland . é .| 936,485 | $1 306, 347 (£272,155) | $1-394 (5s. 9-7d.) 

Manchester liane 26) | 755,800 £77,235 2s. 0:5d. 
Boston . | 779, 620, $963,832 (£200,798) | $1-23 (5s. 1-5d.) 
Baltimore. .| 784, 938 | $289,761 (£60,367)| $-363 (1s. 6-15d.) 
[Pits ’ ss $570, 398 (£118,833) | $-903 (3s. 9:15d.) 
Indianapolis $343, 706 (£71,605) %-936 (3s. 10-8d.) 
| i: dinburgh (1925) ate £27,026 ls. 3-41d. 
|| Newark . . .| 452,513| $328, 022 (£68, 338) 8-725 (3s. 0-25d.) 
| non . 425,435| $422,853 (£88,094) $-993 (4s. 1-65d.) 
Portland. . 380,000, $310,460 (£64,679)! $-817 (3s. 4:85d.) 


’ We cannot explain why the expenditure per caput is relatively so low at Baltimore, 
Atlanta, and Omaha. 
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AMERICAN AND Britisn LIBRARIES : EXPENDITURE PER CAPpUT—continued. 


Population. | lixpenditure. Per Caput. | 
Bradford (1925). .| 285,961 £26,010 ls. 98d | 
Leicester (1925-26) .  242:100 £10,824 "10-734. | 
Providence . ' .| 267,918} $247,866 (£51,638)| $-925 (3s. 10-25d.) | 
SiPaul ~. .| 297,000) $218,372 (£45,494)| $-735 (3s. 0-75d.) | 
Atlanta .| 200,616) $95,110 (£19,814)| $-474 (1s. 11-7d.) | 
Toledo .| 287,380) $226,857 (£47,262)| $-789 (8s. 3-45d.) | 
Croydon (1925-26) .| 199,300 £13,032 ls, 3:75d. | 
Omaha, ; .| 211,768) $89,451 (£18,635)| $-422 (1s. 9-1d.) | 
Dayton. .| 183,071| $165,776 (£34,536)! $-905 (3s. 9-25d.) 

| Worcester, Mass . .| 190,757) $148,076 (£30,849)| $-77 (8s. 2-5d.) 
| | | | 


In the above table the figures for American libraries are for the year 
1925-26. When comparing them with the figures for British libraries 
it must be remembered that the expenses (except, apparently, building) 
are greater in America than here; on the other hand, few American 
libraries include news rooms. The table shows some wide variations. 
Dayton, Ohio, with a smaller population than Omaha, spends twice as 
much; Cleveland, with a smaller population than Los Angeles, also spends 
nearly double. Indianapolis, with less than half the population of 
Manchester, spends about the same.! 

These figures of expenditure ought to be considered in connexion with 
the circulation per caput, some figures of which are given in§ XXVI. It 
does not always follow that high expenditure means high circulation. 
The following table will be useful :— 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES: EXPENDITURE AND CIRCULATION PER CAPUT 


Expenditure per Caput. cea 
Davenport, Iowa ; $1-04 (4s. 4d.) 10-0 
Berkeley, Calif. . $1:15 (4s. 9-5d.) 9:7 
Springfield, Mass. : : $1-07 (4s. 5-5d.) | 8:71 
Long Beach, Calif... : $1-028 (4s. 3:4d.) 8-13 
Quincy, Mass. . ; : $-713 (2s. 11-65d.) 7:25 
St Joseph, Mo. $-76 (38. 2d.) 6:75 
Cleveland . ; $1-394 (5s. 9:7d.) 6-714 
Passaic, NJ. : $-477 (1s. 11:85d.) 5-94 
Grand Rapids . $1-02 (4s. 3d.) 5-54 
Minneapolis : $.993 (4s. 1-65d.) 5-41 
Indianapolis $-936 (3s. 10-8d.) 5:16 
Providence, R.I. . $-925 (3s. 10-25d.) 3°57 
Dayton, O.. $-905 (3s. 925d.) 3-1 


1 On American Library expenditure see the very full and valuable tables published in 
the Library Journal, Dec. 15, 1926, pp. 1116-19. 
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It is impossible, when studying these figures, not to apprehend that 
some American libraries are expensively administered from our point of 
view. For example, one library with an expenditure of $1°50 per caput 
spends nearly 59 per cent. on salaries, and only 17 per cent. on books, 
periodicals, and binding.? 


V. Staffs: Education for Librarianship 


Two full reports on education for librarianship have been issued by the 
American Library Association. In the second report (p. 28), an analysis 
is given to show the scholastic preparation of students enrolling in the 
fourteen accredited library schools in October 1925. Sixty-four per cent. 
are college graduates; thirteen per cent. have three years, seven per 
cent. two years, and three per cent. one year of college work; two per 
cent. have normal school education; eleven per cent. high school 
graduation. 

Any useful comparison between the educational standards of America 
and of England is impossible. Matriculation standard in this country 1s 
no standard at all, because university requirements and methods ot 
marking in examinations vary considerably. Even more diverse are the 
qualifications for degrees. American education also has its differing 
standards. Trusting, therefore, to impressions made upon us during the 
tour, when we came into touch with staffs, we believe it would be true to 
say that the best assistants here are as good as the best in America, but 
are fewer in number absolutely and proportionately to the larger staffs 
common in America. Everywhere we met well-informed, enthusiastic 
young librarians doing neat, stylish, and competent work. In some 
libraries we were much struck with the assistants’ grasp of the general 
policy of the trustees and the librarian, than which nothing can be more 
significant. Our estimate is the result of observation, but statistics prove 
the truth of it by showing that all stafis comprise a good proportion of 
well-educated employees.” 

The same set of statistics, however, demonstrates how small is the 
proportion of two-year library school graduates and how startlingly large 
is the number of persons with less than six months’ training in public 
librarves, while another set of figures proves how much greater the same 
proportions are in college libraries. It would seem, therefore, that in 
America library administrators copy our error in thinking that a public 
library requires, proportionately, a smaller number of educated persons on 
its staff than a college library, when, in truth, it needs the same. The 


statistics given now are rearranged from the invaluable Survey of Libraries 
in the United States :— 


' Our readers are referred to the Library Jowrnal, Dec. 15, 1926, p. 1115, for some 
comments on “high operating costs.” 

* At the Washington (D.C.) Public Library Army Alpha intelligence tests were given 
to a large number of the employees with the result that they were found to rank high in 


“abstract intelligence.” Brooklyn uses the Otis group intelligence tests for applicants 
for Staff Grade I, is 
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LIBRARIES BY SIZE OF COLLECTION, 
Vols. Vols. Vols. Vols. 
+100,000 | 50,000-100,000 | 20,000-50,000 | —20.000 
47 P.L., 57 P.L., 133 Puli= 440 P.L, 
0 C.i: 36 O.L. Aro, aCe 
ee a ee 
(1) College ) PLL. 93-85 22-07 21:97 | ae 
| graduates) C.L. 57-90 67-90 64-50 72-60 
(2) 2-year L.S.\ P.L. 4:90 ~ 4:10 3:86 | 92-65 
graduates J C.L. 8:20 11-60 16-10 10:90 
(3) Less than 
ee | Polg 55-38 57-38 61:09 77-05 
ene | C.L. 58-00 39°80 45:90 31-50 


The figures under volumes at the head of each column indicate the 
number of public libraries and college libraries from which the returns 
were received. Some of the employees with less than six months’ 
training are counted also in 1 and 2. 

American libraries have skilled coadjutors in greater numbers than 
their British confréres, because they belong to a greater service. Expenses 
may be higher, but their libraries are richer, and the staffs larger 
(see p. 25). Most of the assistants being women, resignations to marry 
are numerous. With many appointments in view, library schools can 
function prosperously. In 1925, 533 students were enrolled in the 
fourteen accredited schools; 509 were expected to complete a curriculum 
in library science in June 1926; all of them, and, for the present, a 
similar number annually, can be absorbed into the service. 

A few years before 1914 the annual increase in the number of British 
library assistants of all grades averaged ten; since the War, while the 
rural libraries have been organised, and during a period when town 
libraries have made somewhat greater progress, the annual increase has 
been higher. Before any lessons learned in America can be applied here 
we must ascertain the rate of increase in our personnel. Statistics should 
be obtained to show the increase in the number of trained assistants im 
British town libraries engaged as new employees during the past three years. 

Library school service in America, like the American Library 
Association itself, is richly endowed. The Carnegie Corporation in 1926 
set apart $1,385,000 (£288,541) for a graduate library school in Chicago 
University. A sum of $1,440,000 (£300,000) is to be applied to other 
schools— $440,000 (£91,667) to be paid out in annual grants during the 
next nine years, and $1,000,000 (£208,333) to be reserved as an endow- 
ment for library schools. John D. Rockfeller, jun., supplied $37,500 


1 The librarian of Chicago speaks of “the flood of casual, untrained, and uninterested 
temporary employees that clogs the Chicago library service.”—Chicago Public Library 54th 
Annual Report, p. 36. Detroit Public Library reports, 6lst Report, 1925-26: “TI feel safe 
in saying that during the last four years there have always been from ten to twenty vacant 


positions on the payroll y (p. 22), See also p. 11, 
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(£7812) for the Paris Library School, which is an American enterprise. 
These gifts are recent. An example of an earlier gift is the late Andrew 
Carnegie’s endowment of $100,000 (£20,833) for the school of library 
science at Western Reserve University, Cleveland ; in 1923 the endow- 
ment was increased by $50,000 (£10,416), one-half coming from the 
Carnegie Corporation, one-half through the co-operative efforts of the 
Alumni Association and the trustees of the University. We visited library 
schools at Brooklyn (Pratt Institute), Columbia University, Western 
Reserve University, Boston (Simmons College), and Michigan University. 
We had no opportunity of observing the students at work, except at Pratt 
Institute, but the equipment of the schools was excellent. At Columbia 
University the school library was well adapted to professional needs. 
At Michigan University the students will have at their disposal a fine 
collection of library pamphlet material. 

We also saw the Training Class of the Chicago Public Library.1 We 
obtained information, too, about the courses of training in the Depart- 
ment of Staff Instruction, Brooklyn Public Library. In these schools 
tuition, text-books, and supplies are free, but after their training students 
are expected to accept appointments to vacancies on the staff of the 
libraries. At Brooklyn these appointments are worth, in the first grade, 
after seven months’ training, 41200-$1440; in the second grade, after 
nine months’ training, $1500-$1740. 


VI. Staffs: Salaries and Number Employed 


While on our visit we made no enquiries about salaries paid to 
librarians and their assistants because full and eareful tables of informa- 
tion have appeared in the A.L.A. Bulletin for five years past. Anybody 
wishing to know the salaries currently paid should consult the 
following :— 


Tables of Salary Statistics, 1926 


Large and medium-sized public libraries. A.L.A. Bulletin, 
Dec. 1926, p. A10. 

University and College libraries. A.L.A. Bulletin, Jan. 1926, 
p. 15. 


Teachers’, College and Normal School libraries. A.L.A. 
Bulletin, Mar. 1926, p. 62. 


Junior and Senior High School libraries. A.L.A. Bulletin, 
June 1926, p. 118. 


! 1 In the opinion of the librarian of Chicago this class does not meet the need. Apart 
from it, “there are no facilities for the training of librarians in Chicago. One result is that 
positions in the higher grades of our own service must be filled with persons unready and 
immature both as to years and experience. This is not a healthy condition, and is as unfair 
to the employee as it is to the service and to its patrons. While it might be possible to 
amplify or intensify our own training facilities still further to meet this need, the fact 
remains that our salvation lies in the establishment of a completely organised library school 
in Chicago, with which we could establish relations enabling members of our staff to benefit 
by its instruction, and through which, on the other hand, we should be in constant touch 


with a supply of efficiently trained librarians.”—Chicago Public Library 54th Annual Report 
pp. 36-7. : 
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When studying the tables it must be remembered (1) that both the 
cost-and the standard of living are higher in America than here; (2) that 
the salaries vary in worth with the cities in which they are paid. In 
some cities housing and “rooming” are heavy expenses, and even food is 
dearer. Prices in most cities, for example, are more favourable towards 
the purchaser than in New York. Although salaries in America, on 
exchange value, compare very favourably with salaries in Britain, the 
real value seems about the same, except that in the smaller American 
libraries employees are rather better paid than similar employees in this 
country. Examples of insutticient remuneration were brought to our 
notice. 

The number of employees in American libraries is commonly larger 
than with us, as the following table will demonstrate :— 


Numpers EmMpioyeD on Liprary SERVICE 


. ea 
| | Sepa ab- ; 
| Population. Seana due Ageia 
| tributing Points. Staff. 
Los Angeles (1924-25) . | 1,000,000 180 855 | 
Cleveland (1926) . p . | 936,485 1141 578 
Birmingham (1925-26) . | 919,438 28 133 
St Lowis (1925-26) ; . | 842,614 215 954 
Manchester (1925-26) . 755,800 28 185 
Pittsburgh (1925) , > 631,563 160 222 
Washington, D.C. (1926) . | 513,994 173 12 
Bradford (1925-26). nei 20D,061 36 80 
Providence (1925) 4 267,918 127 119 
Leicester (1925-26) . . | 242,100 7 31 (including 
: | part time) 
Croydon (1925-26) : ee 995300 3 (+1 joint) 32 
Bolton (1925-26) i : 180,400 10 38 
Worcester (1923) : 48,848 1 6 
Salem (1926) . : 2 42,502 4 12 
Brookline (1924) . : : 42.500 118 23 (+8 to 18 
| part time) 


A glance at the figures (American italicised) in the last column will 
show how much smaller are our staffs. 


VII. Buildings: General 


Many library buildings in America are beautiful. The Pierpont 
Morgan Library by McKim, Mead and White in New York is a small 
classic building of white marble, adorned with sculptured panels, and 
bronze doors of early Italian workmanship. 

The New York Public Library, by Carrére and Hastings, is a noble 
building largely constructed of marble, in which the bookstore or stack 
(always an intractable part in an aesthetic scheme) is treated successfully 
as a feature of the architecture. Both exterior and interior—especially 
the latter—of the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor are very 
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beautiful. The Central Library at Boston (also by McKim, Mead and 
White) and that at Chicago, in their particular styles, surpass any 
building in this country; the former contains decorative paintings by 
Puvis de Chavannes, Edwin A. Abbey, and John S. Sargent; the latter 
is finely adorned inside with marble and mosaic work. Architecturally 
the exterior of the Philadelphia Public Library is perhaps somewhat 
commonplace, but the chief rooms are almost perfect in form, particularly 
the fine main reading or circulation room. 

Detroit Central Library by Cass Gilbert seemed to us to be completely 
beautiful, without and within. The setting of this building in a park, the 
approach, the surrounding terrace, the modelling of the main structure, 
and the finely grouped fenestration, are a delight to the eye; while 
inside, stairway, delivery room, mural paintings, and decorative windows 
fully carry out the promise of the exterior. 

The cost of library buildings in America does not seem high when 
we see what is obtained for the money. Detroit Central building (1915-21) 
was erected for $3,191,000 (£664,791), $416,000 (£86,666) being for the site ; 
the structure is of Vermont marble, the book capacity 800,000 volumes. 
Philadelphia Central building, not yet finished, is estimated at $6,000,000 
(£1,250,000). The Cleveland Central building (1916-25) cost a little 
under $5,000,000 (£1,041,666): the cubic content of the building is 
4,375,000 feet, the cost being therefore something over a dollar a cubic 
foot. Branch libraries were built in Detroit in 1915-16 for $41,000 
(£8541); in 1916-17 for $40,000 (£8333) ; in 1920-21 for $86,500 (£18,020), 
$65,000 (£15,541), and $77,000 (£16,041); and in 1922 for $70,000 
(£14,583). 

Philadelphia Central Library, not yet (Jan. 1927) finished, was the 
most modern large building seen by us. Very little space in it has been 
wasted on long, wide corridors; on the principal floor two main corridors 
are so skilfully placed that they serve also as card-catalogue rooms. The 
position of the stack, occupying four floors at the back, under the Pepper 
Hall, is convenient; the books will be conveyed to delivery points by an 
ingenious mechanical conveyer. The main reading or circulation room, 
with bookcases round the walls below and above the gallery, besides 
being a grand room, is admirably planned for service and oversight. All 
the fittings and furniture (even the chairs) in the building are of steel, but 
simplicity of design, excellent workmanship, and a charming colour for 
finish, do not remind us of British library steelwork. The roof terrace 
and roof reading room are delightful features of this building. The floors 
of the rooms have been wired for electricity at regular intervals, on a 
grid plan, so that light may be tapped at any point. Oil-fired 
boilers are used to generate heat: we saw them in operation for drying 
the building; they required little attention and were efficient. The 
arrangements for ventilation are on a large scale. We are much indebted 
to Mr John Ashhurst, the librarian, and to Mr Franklin Price, his deputy, 
for the trouble they took that we might inspect an unfinished building 
thoroughly. 

Most library buildings, even branches, comprise rest rooms and 
kitchens for the staff. In large buildings, as at Philadelphia, New York, 
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and Cleveland, there were cafeterias, dining, smoking, and rest rooms, and 
all toilet conveniences; and at Philadelphia, baths. 


VIII. Buildings: Branches, Sub-Stations 


Agencies for circulating books are numerous in most library systems 
Cleveland (population 936,485) has the following distributing points :— 
26 Branch libraries. 
33 School branch libraries. 
1 Municipal reference library. 

108 Depot stations. 

826 Classroom libraries. 

146 Adult Education libraries. 


In Chicago (population 3,023,379) the distributing points are:— 
46 Branch libraries. 
275 Depot stations. 
3004 Classroom libraries. 
18 High School libraries. 


Until recently the distributing points in Chicago were operating from 
one centre, the main library. Now libraries are being erected which 
are designated regional to distinguish them from ordinary branches. A 
regional branch takes over, for a particular area, some functions of the 
central library in relation to distributing points: it becomes a sub-central 
library. It is claimed that a regional branch is advantageous because 
(a) it is a central store of books nearer the distributing points than the 
main library; (b) when well stocked with books, it is more efficient than 
two or three smaller branches in the same area; and (c) the overhead 
expenses are less. 

The regional system was first suggested by Henry E. Legler, late 
librarian of Chicago! All but a few of the torty-six branches in Chicago 
are small; some are in rented shops. Lending books is possible in them, 
but not study. The idea is to divide the city into five divisions, erecting 
one large and well-equipped branch in each. The first such branch is named 
after Mr Legler. It has ordinary storage for more than 60,000 volumes. 
The central part of the building is a rotunda, with a charging desk ; 
behind this part is a two-storey bookstack. Two wings on the principal 
floor form large reading rooms, for books, not newspapers. In the base- 
ment below the children’s room, and connected with it by a stairway, is a 
pleasant story-hour room; other parts of the basement include storage for 
200,000 volumes in bins. Workrooms and accommodation for special 
services are provided. Library extension—work with clubs, schools, 
story-hours, reading-circles, work with foreign-born and special groups of 
all kinds—will be carried on in the regional branch, as the central library 
for the district. 

1 His proposals are described in a report, A Library Plan for the Whole City: Proposed 
System of Regional and Auailiary Branches, 1916, illustrated with a map of the regional 
divisions. As an example of a comprehensive city scheme this report is worthy of study. 

2 The Legler Branch, built in 1919-20, cost $185,000 (£38,541), a very reasonable figure 
for so handsome and spacious a building. 
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While there does not seem to be any clearly defined policy in America 
of reducing branch library service in cities, the erection of regional 
branches indicates that some American librarians are less confident than 
heretofore of the value of small branches, partly owing to the ubiquity of 
the motor car and the general improvement in transport, and partly to 
the steady increase of overhead or oncost expenses. In any town a few 
large branches centrally disposed in segregations of population and 
operating in support of voluntary distributing points in class rooms and 
adult education circles, will do more work at less cost than a system of 
small branches. The subject is worth more attention on this side than it 
has received. Any British service with a number of small, out-of-date 
branches might augment its bookstock and save on overhead expenses by 
substituting a few sub-central branches in their place. 

In other respects American branch libraries differ considerably from 
British. They are often larger. Usually they consist of one large room 
or hall divided into apartments by low bookcases instead of walls or 
screens. This method of planning permits ready changes in altering the 
size of apartments, ensures better ventilation, and gives to the library an 
appearance of dignity and spaciousness much in contrast with our over- 
screened buildings. Low bookcases are not only used to delimit apart- 
ments, but to store books on the walls and in the middle of rooms: 
everywhere, in public rooms, the long, high bookcase is giving place to 
short cases four and five feet in height, with immense gain in oversight, 
light, and airiness. The steel shelving which disfigures so many modern 
British libraries is either fitted only in the stack-room, where it really 
belongs, or has been so artistically designed that it is unrecognisable as 
steel. In the public rooms, however, the cases are usually of simple 
design in hardwood. When we enter one of these buildings we are at 
once reminded of a comfortable, high-class, rather old-fashioned bookshop ; 
the formal, institutional look of a British library, with its huddlement of 
high bookcases, is quite absent. New buildings in this country might 
well be planned on similar lines. The extra first cost is a small price to 
pay for making our libraries reading rooms. Some British librarians 
object to tables in lending libraries, because “readers are tempted to 
linger,” but when space is not restricted, why should they not be per- 
mitted to sit down and read in comfort? Here libraries are still erected 
in which ample space is being provided where people may “linger to 
read” periodicals, but none where they may read books. Differentiation 
so illogical amazes us.? 


IX. Book Selection and Bookstocks 


Book selection is elaborately organised in America. Generally the 
librarian or heads of departments, with a staff-committee, select. On this 


' T agree that the subject of Regional Branches is well worth attention in this country. 
but am not prepared to affirm so strongly their superiority to ordinary branches.—W. P. 

* In some of the public libraries of Edinburgh readers are permitted to read books at 
tables in the Home Reading departments, but at the Central Library, alas! the privilege 
has been bit by bit withdrawn as business increased, 
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subject we had several animated discussions, and claim one of our few 
victories, perhaps our only decisive victory, during our stay. In one town 
we were brought sharply to attention by the round statement that every 
book was read before being included in purchase lists. Thereupon, we de- 
manded that the librarian responsible for reading books on ferro-concrete (or 
some such subject) should be haled from her lair; following up the demand 
by a process of reduction which led to an admission that few other books 
than fiction or children’s books were read. With most non-fiction the 
general practice, in America as in this country, is to rely mainly upon the 
reputation of author and publisher. It would seem that, in America, few 
librarians buy books which are “jobbed off.’ Some remainders are worth 
getting, but the practice of buying them because they are cheap, and of 
buying fiction from the bins of remainder merchants and from other 
shameful haunts of the hard-up British librarian, is not favoured. 

It is customary in America to provide a number of copies of the best 
books, a number sometimes clearly up to the limit of the demand. We 
wish the same rule were observed oftener on this side. 

Books are added a little more liberally than here, as the following 
table will demonstrate :— 


ADDITIONS TO BooKSsTOoCcK 


4: : Volumes Per ly ibr. 
a. HO RONe Eel aie ee 

Chicago (1925) . : . | 3,023,379 | 130,568 | -043 | $1,405,334 
Los Angeles (1924-25) ; 925,000? | 83,499 | -090 $717,135 | 
Birmingham (1925-26) —. 919,438" | 33,876 037 £52,752 | 
St Louis (1925-26) . 842,614 | 46,033 ‘O55 $474,323 | 
Boston (1925) . .| 779,620 85,163 ‘109 | $963,832? | 
Manchester (1925-26) . | 755,800 39,498 “O52 1 211,239 
Pittsburgh (1925). PL 3631,563 46,448 074 | $481,590 

| Toronto (1925) . ; . | 542,187 36,570 067 $352,478 

| Washington, D.C. . .| 513,994 26,422 O51 $251,355 

| Bradford (1924-25) . . | 285,961 | 26,030 091 (£26,010 
Providence (1925) e267, 91 Senle 29-416 -110 5247,866 

— Croydon (1925-26) . 199,300 T2017 060 £13,032 

| Bolton (1925-26) 180,400 7,363 O41 £12,729 


Note :—The dates given are those of the Annual Reports consulted. 


From this it will be seen that whereas in Los Angeles ‘09 volumes and in 
St Louis -055 volumes per caput were added, in Birmingham only 037 
volumes per caput were added. Boston obtained ‘1 per caput, Manchester 
052; Pittsburgh, with 120,000 less population, obtained 8000 more books 
than Manchester. 

The following table compares total bookstocks in American and 
British libraries :-— 


1 This figure differs from the population given on p. 5, because the above returns are for 
an earlier year. 2 1924-25, 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF STOCKS OF BooKS IN SOME AMERICAN 
AND BritisH LIBRARIES 


City. Population. Bookstock. 
| 

Los Angeles (1925). . | 925,000 593,150 
Birmingham (1925-26) . 919,438 579,541 
St Louis (1925-26) . .| 842,614 | 691,055 
Boston (1998) (" .  ) 4779.620 nT 6s 
Manchester (1925-26) . | 755,800 | 580,169 
Pittsburgh (1925) 3 .| 631,563 | 570,334 
Toronto (1925) . : 2 542,187 | 464,732 
Washington, D.C. (1925) .| 513,994 | 271,495 
Bradford (1925) . .| 285,961 251,268 
Providence (1925) : . | 267,918 311,530 
Leicester (1925-26) . . | 242,100 | 94,195 
Croydon (1925-26) . .| 199,300 117,731 
Bolton (1925-26) : . | 180,400 | 133,973 
Chelsea (1924-25) -. .| 63,700 77,739 
Salem (1925). : .| 42,502 [Lisl 


We think Birmingham, Manchester, Chelsea, and Bradford are to be con- 
gratulated on the position they hold in this table, although it is maintained 
only by virtue of their reference libraries. Birmingham, for example, has 
a reference library of 319,003 volumes; Los Angeles retains only (appar- 
ently) 46,705, and St Louis 150,000 for reference; while the stocks 
available for lending in the three cities are: Birmingham, 260,538 volumes ; 
Los Angeles, 546,445; St Louis about 540,000. In this country we main- 
tain our stocks of books by keeping more of them for reference; in America 
depreciation of stock is accelerated because greater use is obtained for 
books in the lending than in the reference library. American librarians 
are also able to discard books more freely in their lending libraries. 

In our judgment, neither in America nor in this country is the pro- 
portion of expenditure upon books so large as it should be. A number of 
American libraries spend only from 14 to 20 per cent. on books, periodicals, 
and binding, while very few indeed reach the right figure of 33} per cent. 
for books and binding. As explained in § I, we had too little time to 
examine the stocks of books as carefully as we should have liked. In 
some libraries, however (for example, Detroit), the standard was clearly 
higher than in others. 

In some British libraries it is the rule to raise the standard of selection 
little by little as circulation rises, and to relax this watchful method only 
when it falls. Any Pandarus can increase use; it is vastly more difficult 
to maintain a standard or to raise its level. We imagine a similar rule is 
applied in most American libraries; but in some foreign quarters of cities 
the standard is lower than would be advisable in English towns, 
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X. Special Collections 


American libraries are rich in special collections on all sorts of 
subjects. Pages of print would be required to enumerate and to give 
the briefest description of those we saw. But we must add here what 
is in effect an addendum to § III. on American libraries in public 
estimation. Many wealthy Americans—and some not very wealthy 
—seem to make the collection of books on special subjects the 
hobby of a lifetime, and they usually give or bequeath them 
to public institutions. Mr William Smith Mason, of Evanston, IIL, 
hospitably received us at his home, and allowed us to examine his 
Franklin Library, a collection of books, pamphlets, and prints of extra- 
ordinary value to students of early American history. The Hon. 
William L. Clements collected and gave to Michigan University an 
extensive library of books on the discovery and colonisation of North 
America; and has erected, and luxuriously furnished, a beautiful building 
to contain it. The Burton Historical Collection, comprising about 
30,000 volumes, 40,000 pamphlets, and 500,000 unpublished documents 
on American history, was given to the Detroit Public Library in 1914. 
The John G. White Collection of Folklore and Orientalia,! in Cleveland 
Public Library, numbers 45,000 items. The Edward E. Ayer Library of 
Americana and of material on North American Indians, in the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, exceeds in size and value, we believe, the Clements 
collection at Michigan. These are but a few examples of the public 
spirit and patriotism (because Americana is frequently collected) of 
the American citizen. Few greater services to a nation can be rendered 
than to put the means of knowledge within the reach of scholars who 
are willing to devote their lives to utilising it for the public benefit. 


XI, Picture Collections 


For some reason few libraries in this country form collections of 
pictures for school, art, and general use. We believe Mr Stanley 
Jast formed the first picture collection in this country, at Croydon. 
Mr Quinn, of Chelsea Public Library, has brought together an extensive 
collection. By “pictures” we mean prints or photographs, mounted on 
paper or card or stored loose in folders. The prints are purchased, or 
clipped from books and magazines. Usually they are kept in classified 
order; at Newark, for example, the arrangement is under 3600 heads. They 
are issued on loan in the same way as books. The largest collection 
we saw was that at Newark Public Library, where they have about 
half a million. Only about 60,000 are mounted on cards 173x138 
inches in size; the rest are put loose into heavy folders which arrange 
with the mounted prints. In this collection are many pictures from 
expensive books which apparently have been bought especially for 
cutting up. Other collections are :—Providence, 162,853; Cleveland 
(1923-24), 77,481 in Central only; and Brookline, 19,351. 


1 A careful description of the White Library is in Handbook of Libraries in Cleveland 
and Vicinity, 1924, p, 15. 
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The picture collections are well used :— 


Chicago Public Library (1925) 491,021 
Washington, D.C. ,, (1925) 112,653 
Los Angeles m (1924-25) 68,767 
Cleveland . (1923-24) 52,018 
Pittsburgh r (1925) 42,477 
Providence :. (1925) 18,309 
St Louis (1925-26) 14,337 
Brookline (1924) 7,481 


These statistics are of borrowings, not of prints exhibited. 
In England, Chelsea Public Library possesses 47,774 pictures; in 
1924-25 the circulation was 5597, but reference use was not recorded. 


XII. Pamphlets, Clippings, and Small Material 


American librarians make great use of pamphlets, leaflets, clippings, 
and other small material, most of which is stored in vertical files. In 
a technical or business library, where the latest information is urgently 
wanted, this material is often more helpful than books, and much 
cheaper, although, of course, it supplements and does not supersede 
books. Small pieces on local history and topography are best filed 
in this way. If such pieces are to be of the utmost service (a) they 
must be carefully and rather minutely classified, because cataloguing 
or indexing is seldom worth while, and (b) the staff must be thoroughly 
trained to use them. At the Newark Public Library are two divisions 
of it: (1) maps, (2) other light pieces. The collection of maps is extensive 
and well arranged. We tested the value of the clippings and leaflet 
file thoroughly: all our questions were answered, and in reply to one 
question we were handed a bundle of material which included a long 
clipping from a newspaper of the day before. Much the same kind 
of work is done in most American libraries. One of the most extensive 
files is that on current information in the Library of Congress: to 
provide the material for it about two hundred periodicals are examined 
and cut up. . 

It is regrettable that more clippings files are not maintained here. 
They are particularly useful to supplement the books in small libraries. 


XIII. Inter-Library and Inter-Branch Loans 


The large stocks which American libraries carry enable them to 
lend books with some generosity between library and library. From 
Boston Public Library the following statistics are obtained :— 


: 1924-25 1925 
Vols. lent for purposes of serious research to other 


libraries in Massachusetts : : : : LTO 1449 
Lent to libraries outside Massachusetts j : : Mey | 255 
Totals ODT 1704 


1 Mr L, Stanley Jast has recommended files in several papers or speeches. Acting 
on Mr Jast’s suggestions, one of the present writers collected material at Coventry. It 
was found so useful that in a short time sixteen vertical drawers were in use. 
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- 


ems 1924-25 1925 
Applications refused : 


From libraries in Massachusetts . ’ ; eo 4S, 370 
From libraries outside Massachusetts . P ; 82 104 
Totals 5 474 

Borrowed from other libraries for use in Boston . : 20 31 


These figures show (1) that it is necessary to refuse to lend one out 
of every four or five books; (2) that Boston lends from fifty to a 
hundred times as many volumes as it borrows. Brookline Public 
Library, near Boston, lent 15 books and borrowed 93. As the total 
circulation in Boston for home use is 3,129,781 (1925), the number of 
inter-library loans is only about 1 in 1250 issues, possibly because 
Massachusetts’ library service is good generally. The work is worth 
while simply as a courtesy offered by a large library to its smaller 
neighbours. 

The Library of Congress (acting as a national ‘library) in the year 
ending June 30, 1926, lent books to 682 other libraries, not only in the 
States, but also in Canada, Italy, Germany, and Norway; the number 
lent was just over 20,000 volumes. In return it borrowed only 
48, and 30 of these were for official use in the catalogue department. 
Books are lent only for “serious use,’ not for “recreational or cultural 
purposes.” # 

Harvard University Library lent 1111 volumes and borrowed 168. 
Michigan University borrowed 1078 and lent 278. The same figures 
for Princeton are 332 and 162; for Yale, 375 and 204, The John Crerar 
Library lent 1413 and borrowed 68; Cleveland, 419 and 37; and Detroit, 
439 and 47. 

In New York the situation is rather different. There, with rare 
exceptions, the Reference Library does not lend books to other institu- 
tions, chiefly because the trustees are bound by legal restrictions or by 
undertakings. 

Statistics of loans in this country are rarely kept. Few of the larger 
British municipal libraries lend reference books as a policy, though 
many lend them occasionally as a courtesy. Many small libraries, 
however, are slow to make requests, partly because their reference work 
is inefficient. Only competent reference work will lead to increased 
demands for inter-library loans. 


Inter-Branch Loans.—In the circulation department of New York 
Library a large exchange service is carried on by the Inter-Branch Loan 
Office, through which readers can have the books they need transferred 
from one branch to another. In 1925, we were informed, the books 
requested numbered $8,687; 67,921 of the requests were filled. Similarly, 


1 Mr Ashley, superintendent of reading rooms, Library of Congress, read a paper on 
Inter-Library Loans” at Atlantic City Conference. 


C 
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from the Central Reserve collection of some 80,000 volumes 16,014 were 
borrowed by branch libraries and by readers who secured them directly 
from the Inter-Branch Loan Oftice.t 

This exchange is by far the largest urban service we know. It is 
interesting to note that, in comparing this with the similar service 1n 
Manchester, we find the proportion of requests satisfied to be somewhat 
the same: in Manchester 63 per cent. are filled, and in New York 


76 per cent. 


XIV. Photo-reproducing 


The inter-library loan question is likely to be solved to some extent 
by installing photo-reproducing machines. If a reader wishes to refer 
to a few pages of letterpress or manuscript it is as cheap (and more 
convenient) to send him prints as to send the book. Every good-sized 
library in America has one or two of these machines. In Pittsburgh, in 
1925, 788 prints were sold. In the United Engineering Societies Library 
the volume of this business is large. The New York Public Library in 
1913 (first year of installation) received 511 orders. In 1917 a second 
machine was bought; in 1921 a third. In 1924, 8892 orders, calling 
for 59,528 prints, were recorded. The first negative for prints from 
114 inches by 14 inches costs $30 (1s. 3d.); for prints from 14 inches by 
18 inches $40 (1s. 8d.).? 

The value of photo-reproduction needs little emphasis. If a reader 
wishes to copy a page of statistics, a broadside, a drawing, or a sheet of 
music or manuscript, he must transcribe it, carefully checking his work, 
or he can have a photographic copy, the exact size of the original, for 
a fee of 1s. 3d. or 1s. 8d. In New York Public Library this process has 
been used to replace torn, soiled, or missing pages from expensive 
reference books; at the John Carter Brown Library, Providence, and at 
Harvard University Library unique or very rare books or pamphlets 
have been copied; and at the Virginia State Library copies of local and 
national manuscript records have been taken.® 

The question whether a library has the right to sell photographed 
extracts from copyright books will be asked if these machines come 
into general use here. The difference between an extract in writing and 
one by photo-process, provided the extract is not published without the 
author’s consent, is really no difference at all in fact, but may be in 
law. In the United States copyright material may be reproduced if the 
prints are for use in the library; if, however, the prints are for sale, 
the consent of the copyright holder is necessary. Copyright questions 
apart, in most large libraries the demand for such a machine for making 


‘ It should be particularly noted that these figures are of requests and requests satisfied 
b 
not of books transported ; the books transported would be double the number of the 
requests filled. 
® See McCombs, C. F., The Photostat in Reference Work, New York Public Library 
1925; this pamphlet has a bibliography. 
* Rare books have been copied by the National Library of Wales in the same way. 
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prints of non-copyright material is great enough to justify the cost of 
installation.! | 


XV. Classification, Shelf Guides, and Book Display 


In most libraries the Dewey Decimal Classification is used, but there 
are not wanting signs of dissatisfaction with it. The important libraries 
of Michigan, Brown, Princeton, California, and Chicago Universities have 
adopted, or are changing over to, the Library of Congress Classification, 
which is being employed also in Ames Agricultural College, Iowa. 
Altogether nearly ninety libraries are arranged by its schedules. 

One may observe that in all the most generally efticient libraries 
classification is carried to the last decimal figure. 

Broken order in classification is common. In Detroit Public Library, 
where the Decimal Classification is used, books on chemistry and 
chemical technology are shelved together; so also are books on electricity 
and electrical engineering. 

In a number of libraries standard novels, and translations of foreign 
fiction, are classed with literature. 

The shelves are not “guided” in many American libraries to the same 
extent as in British libraries of the better sort. On the other hand, our 
American friends make much use of display slopes, tables, and stalls for 
showing books on special subjects. These exhibitions are possible only 
because it is the practice to buy a number of copies of the best books 
suitable for the purpose. All such displays are plainly designated. 


XVI. Cataloguing 


Few printed catalogues in book form are produced in the States. 
While the American librarian carries off the trophy for the special book 
catalogue with the great Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s 
Library, Europe retains it for general printed catalogues with those 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the British Museum, the London Library, 
and the Edinburgh University Library. 

On the other hand, good card catalogues are to be found everywhere 
in American libraries. In smaller libraries cataloguing is excellent; for 
- example, the catalogue of the Metropolitan Museum of New York is a 
model of its kind. In larger libraries there are signs that the card 
catalogue, from being a servant of the staff, is becoming the master. The 
public catalogue of the New York Public Reference Library occupies 
a hall about eighty feet square. The drawers can be removed and con- 
sulted at tables; and readers, by being allowed to remove them, do seem 
to take longer to use them than is requisite. In a large library the 
chief trouble with the card catalogue is the need of duplicating it. In 
New York Public Library 3,322,031 cards are in the general public 
catalogue; and most of the 2,300,000 ecards in the divisional catalogues 


1 Photo-reproducing machines are installed in the British Museum Library, the Patent 
Office Library, and the National Library of Wales; but we do not know that any of our 
municipal libraries has a machine. 
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are duplicates of these. Other copies are in catalogues for official 
use, 1,930,795 cards in all. In addition, 890,397 cards are necessary 
for the shelf-list; 1,600,000 odd cards are in the Library of Congress 
deposited catalogue, and 74,435 in the Central circulation catalogue. 
The total amounts to well over ten million cards. Card cabinets are 
now standing in corridors near the official working quarters for want of 
room elsewhere. 

In the Library of Congress nearly a quarter of the space in the main 
reading room is taken up by the card catalogue. 

It is not surprising that this state of affairs is causing American 
librarians some concern. Mr Ashley, superintendent of the reading room 
of the Library of Congress, has expressed his opinion :— 


“The card catalog continues to grow at a rate (160,000 cards a 
year) which is depriving readers of desks and reserved tables in the 
main reading room. Card catalogs, says the superintendent of the 
reading room, are extravagant consumers of space and time. In his 
graphic phrasing, ‘ Our card catalog is merely a loose-leaf book of some 
millions of small thick leaves, printed on one side only, bound in 
wooden covers in 4112 volumes, costing about $92,000 per set.’ An 
entry in a printed catalog occupies only one-sixtieth of the space 
consumed by the same entry on a card in a card cabinet. Mr Ashley 
believes that a practical way out of the difficulty will probably be 
reached by printing in book form large portions of the card catalog, 
such as subject groups or country groups, or accession - period 
groups, and removing from the public catalog the corresponding card 
entries.” 1 


At New York the state of affairs is causing equal concern, although the 
complaint is chiefly about the condition of the catalogue :— 


“A serious problem confronts the Library in connection with the 
card catalogue. There is no question that this isa flexible instrument 
and a guide that is never far from being up to date. There is likewise 
no question that it is not as convenient to consult as a printed 
catalogue. It would be a waste of time to attempt to bring forward 
all the arguments that easily come to mind in face of an attempt to 
settle whether either form of catalogue is universally ideal. There is, 
however, no question about the hard use of the cards in the Public 
Catalogue. ‘They are bethumbed, sadly worn at the edges, and more 
popular classes present an ever insistent demand for reprinting. 
Though this step is not dificult to take, it means slowing up service to 
the public while the cards are out, and it necessarily means cutting 
down the number of cards available for printing.” 


Again :— 
“During 1925 over 400,000 cards were added to all the catalogues 
in the building. Allowing about 1000 cards to a tray, and they ought 


not to have many more, or they are heavy to handle and difficult to 
use, this means 400 new trays needed every year. Probably 150 new 


' Library Journal, Jan. 1, 1926, p. 21. 
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catalogue trays are necessary in the Public Catalogue alone. Certainly 
within five years and perhaps sooner an addition to the Public 
Catalogue will be necessary. 

“A still more serious question arises through the wear and tear of 
the cards in the Public Catalogue. That catalogue is subjected to 
probably the greatest constant use that any large library catalogue has 
ever been subjected to, and it is breaking under the strain. The cards 
in much-used sections become appallingly dirty and the corners bear- 
ing the class-marks are broken off or rendered illegible. During 1925 
certain of the worst sections have been reprinted. This makes an 
awkward situation for the Staff of the Information Desk while the 
cards are out, and slows down the current work both in the Preparation 
Division and in the Printing Office. Within ten or fifteen years whole 
sections of the catalogue will have to be replaced at great expense. 
The question must be faced whether the Library can afford to continue 
furnishing a dictionary card catalogue for the unlimited use of an 
unrestricted public.” ! 


When discussing this difficult question, we tried to discover whether 


American librarians had any solution. The following suggestions were 
made :— 


(1) That well-defined divisions such as the Bible, Education, Socialism, 
etc., be taken out of the catalogue and printed as author and 
subject bibliographies in book form. This solution, which is only 
partial, seemed to have more supporters than any other. 

(2) That cards should be used only for the author (or more correctly 
the name) catalogue, the subject entries being printed in book 
form. 

(3) That the catalogues of the more permanent stock (say non- 
fiction) be in printed book form. 


Some other suggestions were offered, but need not be recorded. To 
carry out (1), (2), or (3), it is stated that more money is needed. While it 
is generally assumed that the printed book form is more costly than the 
printed or typed cards, we could not discover that costing data had been 
collected. The A.L.A. might add to its great services to library science by 
engaging a trustworthy firm of costing accountants to answer the question : 
“Does a printed catalogue cost more than a printed or typed card 
catalogue; if so, how much more?” In answering this question allow- 
ance must be made for probable sales of the book catalogue. The annual 
valuation of the space occupied by the card catalogue in large libraries 
also should be costed; in New York, for example, this valuation must be 
heavy. 


XVII. High School Libraries 


When anybody speaks of school libraries we Britishers think of a box 
of from fifty to one hundred books deposited in an elementary school, or 
of a small room, with locked glazed cases containing a few hundred books, 


1 From the Annual Report, New York Public Library, May 1926. 
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in the secondary school. The High School Library in America is commonly 
larger, often much larger, than the book-room in a modern British branch 
library. For example, in the three branch libraries at Coventry the adult 
lending rooms are from 40 to 45 by 22 to 25 feet. Each of the three High 
School Libraries in the town of Bridgport, Connecticut, is larger than 
these rooms, with more elaborate equipment. Detroit has a school library 
36 by 83 feet. The Warren G, Harding High School Library in Bridg- 
port is very large and finely equipped. The Fullerton Union High School 
Library in California has a larger room than the Central Home Reading 
Department of Edinburgh ; so too has the similar library at Santa Monica, 
California For a High School of from 1500 to 3000 pupils, American 
librarians claim that shelving for 10,000-20,000 volumes, and seating 
accommodation for 10 per cent. of the school enrolment, are essential. 
The High School Library of Atlantic City is large, but not quite on the 
same level as that of the Brooklyn Girls’ High School. In the latter the 
books are arranged in cases on the walls in sections marked off as Spanish, 
historical, reference, dictionaries, encyclopedias, English reference books, 
illustrated editions, English literature, French, biography, fiction, and so 
on. Pictures and clippings are kept in a vertical file. The pupils are not 
only helped in their reading by Miss Hall, the librarian, and her two 
trained assistants, but also are taught— 


(1) To understand the classification. 

(2) To use the catalogue. 

(3) To use books carefully in a general way, and especially to take them 
down from the shelves properly; to open a new book without 
injuring it, and to turn pages without tearing or soiling them 
unduly. 

When we saw this library it was very busy indeed. 

Sometimes these libraries are provided by the Board of Education, 
sometimes by the Board and the Library Trustees working in co-operation. 
The most generally successful plan is that adopted at Grand Rapids, where 
the two Authorities came to an agreement in 1906. Under this agreement 
the School Board provides, equips, heats, and lights a room for library 
purposes, and the Library Committee is responsible for books, periodicals 
and any staff other than janitor service.? 

These libraries seem to us to be one of the most important branches 
of library work in America, They are nearly always in charge of trained 
librarians, whether they are organised and staffed by the Public Library 
Authority or by the Education Authority. We reer at w 
see aed ae during our visit. * dba aio 

' We obtained photographs of these Californian High School Libraries and particulars of 
dimension, but we have not seen the libraries themselves. 

2 A similar agreement was confirmed between the Edi og i ity ¢ 
the Edinburgh Library Committee early in 1926, Mr elite enna ee an 
The Library and the Schools, a pamphlet published by the Grand Rapids Public Library in 
1926 (2nd ed.) ; a new edition is in preparation. 

3 The subject of High School Libraries and School Branch Libraries is so important that 
es UA gronaaes , seal vig on High School Libraries,” in Library Journal, 
seat aH i ; ae ne article on ranch Libraries in School Buildings,” in Library 
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XVIII. Departments: Children’s Rooms 


_ Work with children does not occupy so large a place in the American 
library service as we were led to expect by the amount of attention paid 
to it in American library journalism. The Boys’ and Girls’ House at 
Toronto is well organised and was very busy when we were there ; clearly 
it is already too small and should be in a specially designed building, 
The main floor is given up to circulation and reading rooms. One reading 
room is for small children, the other for older girls and boys; from these 
rooms books cannot be borrowed. On the next floor are rooms supplied 
with books recommended in reading-lists, and intermediate or simple 
reference books for girls and boys of high school age. Staff rooms are on 
the same floor. The top floor houses good editions of the best books for 
young people: a permanent exhibition designed to assist parents, teachers, 
and others in selecting books before purchasing them for gifts or prizes.! 
Every part of the house is most attractive. It has the advantage of 
being wholly devoted to library work, whereas the children’s library at 
Sydney is part library, part playhouse. 

Well lighted, admirably equipped, prettily arranged, and sympathetic- 
ally managed, the children’s library founded by Mrs Robert Bacon at 
Westbury, Long Island, is a model of the library we should like to see in 
every village, because we cannot imagine a more beneficial institution in 
any small, quiet community where opportunities for amusement and self- 
education are few. It is an essential complement of the school, although, 
like Mrs Bacon’s foundation, it should have none of the bareness, formality, 
and discipline of the ordinary school. 

The children’s libraries of the Brooklyn Public Library were very busy 
indeed when we visited them. Brooklyn is a crowded community and 
probably one of the most difficult in which to carry on this work; but 
under the thoughtful guidance of Miss Clara W. Hunt (whose writings on 
children’s reading and libraries entitle her to leadership in this subject) the 
progress has been remarkable. 

In most of the smaller and the branch libraries the children’s rooms 
occupy an amount of space equal to that of the adult section. The usual 
arrangement is a delivery hall or room opposite the main entrance, 
with rooms right and left for children and for adults. At Detroit, for 
example, this is the usual lay-out of the branch libraries; with, in addition, 
a small reference room at the back of the adults’ library, and a story-hour 
room behind the children’s library. 

The “ribbon” arrangement of fiction in children’s rooms seems to be 
common: in some libraries the stories occupy the lower shelves all round 
the room, in others the middle shelves. 


XIX. Departments: The Relation between the Reference and Home 
Reading Departments 
In many American libraries, distinction between books for reference 
and for lending is not clearly maintained. In some, all books are housed 


1 Similar collections have been formed in many American libraries. A library for 
teachers and parents was formed by one of the writers at Coventry ; but it was a collection 
for lending, not reference, 
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in the open-shelf rooms and the adjoining open stack. In others, books 
are assigned to special rooms according to class, with reference and lending 
books in separate sections in each room, At New York Central building 
is a great reference library on the European plan; another at Toronto. 
More than half the smaller American libraries have their reference and 
circulation sections combined in one room; of 58 great libraries only 
one has them together. Few libraries under 50,000 volumes have 
members of the staff giving full time to reference work. Undoubtedly 
one cannot draw a satisfactory line between the reference and the lending 
sections ; so it is logical to put them together. In small towns we would 
favour this course; for it is absurd to continue the policy, so long main- 
tained, of protecting books from use by enshrining them in the reference 
department. In large towns, on the other hand, it is desirable to have at 
one spot, always mobilised for use, a collection of such scope that almost 
any item of information can be obtained without delay. Moreover, in 
a true reference library on the European plan it is possible to use the 
books in fairly quiet conditions; whereas, when the two departments are 
amalgamated, we do not see how the necessity of quiet for reference 
reading can be secured. 

Justification of the large reference library is found in the statistics of 
use of the great department in New York. This library contained (1924) 
in books and pamphlets 1,667,697 items; in this year 3,194,603 were 
issued. In Chicago volumes consulted in the reference library numbered 
1,058,201 in 1925, but this was not all, as 1,259,844 persons used the 
library “for reading and study.” It is not easy to obtain figures of 
reference work in most American libraries, because much is done for 
which credit is neither claimed nor obtained. The planning of many 
American libraries permits any person to enter the library, wander about 
the public rooms without let or hindrance, and sit down to read or consult 
a book without any record being taken. 

The number of university and college students using reference libraries 
is causing trouble in American libraries as in some places here. Such 
students are debarred from the New York Public Library by the terms of 
the following notice :— 


“ WHY YOU ARE ASKED TO CuEcK Books AT THE Door 


“Reading rooms in this building are intended primarily for the 
use of students of books, newspapers, and periodicals belonging to the 
library. 

“ For this reason books not the property of the Library must be left 
in the parcel rooms near the public entrances. 

“If a reader feels he has a legitimate reason for using his own 
books in connection with Library books he should refer the matter to 
the librarian in charge of the room in which he expects to work. 
That officer may issue passes for such books as he is convinced are 
needed, provided they are not school text-books. 

“The prime function of the Reference Department of the Library is 
aid of research and investigation. Because of constantly increasing 
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pressure on all facilities it must leave to local schools and colleges the 
task of providing study rooms for students preparing class work from 
school text-books.” 


XX, Departments: Special 


The practice of not departmentalising reference and lending books in 
American libraries would seem to be partly the result of breaking up the 
library into divisions by subject. A large British municipal library 
ordinarily comprises reference library, lending library, children’s, maga- 
zine, and newspaper rooms, with perhaps one or two special rooms. The 
new library at Philadelphia has rooms for circulation work, reference 
books, periodicals, music, prints, manuscripts, with two special reading 
rooms; in other words, it is a general library, with a few special offshoots, 
much after the British style. Cleveland Public Library, however, is on a 
specialised plan: there we find :— 


Newspaper reading room. Technology division. 
General reference room (i.e. Patent room. 
largely ready reference). Philosophy and Religion division. 

Map section. Fine Arts division. 

Literature division. Music section. 

Foreign division. Picture section. 

Popular library. Children’s rooms. 

Sociology division. Story-Hour room. 
Education section. Lewis Carroll room. 

History division. Young People’s room. 


These divisions are a combination of book-store and reading room, each 
displaying (separately) the reference and circulating books proper to it. 
Each has its own staff, catalogue, bibliographies.! Some of the advantages 
are clear :— 


(a) Under a competent divisional chief the subjects in her charge are 
never likely to be neglected. She will stand up for her de- 
partment, consequently making a greater contribution to the 
efficiency of the whole library. 

(b) Those in charge of a division who are not, to begin with, specialists 
in the bibliography of the subject will soon become 50, if they 
are continually helping readers and handling books about the 
subject. 


On the other hand, some American librarians seem to think that special- 
isation is being carried too far: that it calls for increased overhead 
expenses and larger staffs. They claim that the same results can be 
achieved by having a general staff, with specialists in charge of classes; a 
plan which obviates division of the books among so many rooms. 


1 One excellent feature of this planning is that the reference, popular, sociology, tech- 
nology, and fine arts divisions have one or two workrooms each, 
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The divisions most often found in American libraries are the follow- 
ing, in the order given :— 


Art. Genealogy. 
Technology. Medicine. 
Music. Social sciences. 
History. 


New York Public Reference Library has thirteen departments. 


XXI. Departments: Newspaper Rooms 


The British librarian looks in vain, in most American libraries, for 
newspaper rooms. Even in large central libraries they are seldom to be 
found. When provided, they take up no great amount of space: at 
Cleveland, for example, less than one-sixtieth of the total floor area of the 
library, whereas in some British libraries the proportion is one-quarter, 
In Brooklyn Public Libraries newspaper rooms have been abandoned, and 
they are not included in the new branch libraries (1915-22) at Detroit. 
The absence of these rooms is a good illustration of our remark that 
Americans will spend money only on what they believe in, and newspaper 
rooms, in their opinion, do not come within this class. 


XXII. Departments: Auxiliary Administrative 


The larger libraries in America are self-contained, in that printing, 
binding, and other auxiliary administrative work are done on the 
premises. Cleveland Public Library has its own printing office, repairs 
department, and workroom wherein artistic posters are designed. Phila- 
delphia has a large bindery. At the Library of Congress the printing 
shop and bindery rooms are extensive. In the great New York Library, 
in 1925, half-a-million catalogue cards, twelve million pieces of stationery, 
and over a quarter-million copies of publications were printed; and 
72,000 odd volumes were bound. More Books, one of the best bulletins 
published, is an example of fine printing by Boston Library. 


XXIII. Open-Shelf System 


In nearly all American libraries the open-shelf system is in operation,! 
but on lines differing from those usual in this country. Wickets for 
controlling readers as they pass to and from the bookshelves are unknown ; 
even in places where turnstiles were once in use, as at Brooklyn, no barrier 
now stands in the way. Any person may enter a public room in the 
ordinary American library as freely as he can a shop or a department 
store. Books are charged or discharged at a delivery counter, usually 
near the main entrance, in a more or less central relation to the chief 
rooms. But this delightful freedom leads to abuse which is troubling 
American librarians. 

The advance towards specialisation, to which we referred in § XX 

. e . . % 
aggravates the evil, In Cleveland Library, which is planned in divisions 
> 


A greater proportion of smaller than of larger libraries are entirely open-shelf, 
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and is as much like a great department store as a library can be, all books 
are returned by borrowers to the “loan” counter. Books are charged, 
however, at desks in several places in the building—in strategic positions, 
as are cash desks in large stores. This policy calls for a guard at the 
door; and the Cleveland Library Authority explains why a check is 
essential in a bookmark headed— 


“WHY YOU ARE ASKED To SHow your Books at THE Door 


“Primarily to correct mistakes, 

“Readers frequently, in error but in good faith, leave the various 
divisions of the Library with books not intended for circulation, or not 
properly charged. 

“With sixteen reading rooms in the building, most of which contain 
on open shelves both circulating and reference books, it is easy to make 
such mistakes. 

“Tt is the duty of the guards to examine all books as readers pass 
from the building, to see that they are correctly charged. 

“ No suspicion attaches to any one when books or parcels are thus 
examined. Brief cases and parcels, also books not belonging to the 
Library, should be checked at the entrance, unless specially needed in 
connection with work or study. In the latter case it is necessary that 
they be inspected by the guard as the reader leaves the building. 

“Hivery one recognises that public property must be safeguarded. 
This method makes possible a more liberal policy of free access to a 
great number of books. 

“The Library relies upon all right-minded readers to help it protect 
property which is for the free legitimate use of all citizens.” 


We were informed that readers had not objected to this restriction, 
although the regulation requires that parcels and bags be checked on 
entering and on going out. 

Detroit and New York have guards at the doors of their main 
buildings. 

When the evidence is sufficient, theft of books leads to prosecution. 
In New York we were informed that nearly always the Library Authorities 
had been successful in securing conviction, and often the punishment was 
sharp. 


XXIV. Publicity 


It is impossible not to be impressed by the faith which American 
librarians have in publicity. Posters, circulars, lists, lectures, newspaper 
paragraphs, stalls at public exhibitions, displays in street pageants—all 
these and other means of bringing the library to public notice are 
favoured. The British librarian asks why so much is needed. Apart 
from catalogues and the usual means of telling the public about the library 
and its contents, publicity here is not wanted, because more readers come 
to us than we can supply. The American reply to this is: publicity 


1 Given a library selected carefully by modern standards, circulation cannot be 
mvintained unless there are at least three books upon the shelves for every one out, 
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brings readers in greater numbers, and ensures more liberal financial 
support; in other words, create a demand, and the public will insist upon 
its satisfaction. But, on this side, the demand exists. There is no need to 
create it. Few articles in our country get such steady systematic adver- 
tisement as books in publishers’ press announcements, newspaper reviews, 
and booksellers’ catalogues. Official publicity does not add to the demand. 
Compare the work of two well-managed British libraries, one employing 
unusual publicity methods, the other not, and the results are the same, 
proportionately to population, Where management is good, personal re- 
commendation of readers automatically increases demand. But although 
the demand exists, it leads to more liberal financial support only by 
tiny degrees. 

Then again, publicity for official enterprises is not popular in this 
country. Ratepayers are not willing to pay for public institutions which 
need boosting before they are used. We may perhaps give point to this 
argument by describing an example of advertising in Cleveland. In one 
of the city pageants this library won publicity by exhibiting a lorry with 
a large book on it, a villain labelled “General Ignorance” chained to the 
back, with an escort of three armed soldiers got up to represent books. 
We accept the judgment of American librarians, who know their business 
thoroughly, that this show was desirable, necessary, and helpful. But 
(assuming that any library committee consented to it) here it would 
excite derision among the public, and probably lead to changes in the 
committee, and to the appointment of another librarian. Tell American 
librarians this, and they retort, with the frankness which makes intercourse 
with them so pleasant and friendly, that the old country is perhaps a 
“little slow.” But as we accept their opinion that publicity of this sort 
is desirable in America, so must they credit our judgment that abstention 
from it is wiser here. International co-operation among librarians will 
stand on a surer footing when it is recognised that policies which differ 
in two countries may be quite sound in each. 

The difference between American and British conditions may be 
illustrated by another example. When discussing American library 
progress we were recommended to follow the example of Cleveland and 
Los Angeles in their publicity campaigns for bond issues for new 
central buildings. In 1921 Cleveland required an additional building 
fund. A public election was held to authorise the bond issue. The 
Library Board organised a campaign in its favour; in the main 
expenses came out of library funds; the staff of the library were 
canvassers and active campaigners in other ways. In Great Britain 
such procedure is impossible. Loans are not issued in that way. Even 
a Local Authority cannot raise money without the consent of the central 
government. Expenses for any campaign of the sort could not legally 
be borne by a Library Authority. Finally, no local government servant 
may take any action to influence voters in business affecting his own 
department: a strict rule embodying a sound principle. A “drive” 
like those so often described in American reports and journals is 
out of the question. Yet we failed to persuade American critics of 
this truth, 
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Publicity which aims to make the contents of the library better 
known to readers already members of it might with advantage be tried 
wherever the shortage of books is not too prohibitive. In the corridors 
of Cleveland Public Library are a number of illuminated windows in 
which books, advertisement cards, and other suitable illustrative objects 
are set forth in the most artistic style of shop display. 


XXV. Advice to Readers 


A most interesting part of the wonderful Chicago Public Library is 
the corner assigned to Miss Alice M. Farquhar, in the reference depart- 
ment. This bureau is open to readers from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 
2.30 to 5 p.m. Readers at the library who wish to enter upon courses 
of reading or study “along cultural lines” are invited to confer with her. 
Lists of books for the study of any subject are compiled, preferably 
after consultation with the reader to ascertain his purpose, tastes, and 
previous preparation. The library undertakes to supply the books selected 
for each course in order and at suitable intervals. The present service 
is limited to “cultural subjects”: science and technology are not 
included unless “treated in a cultural way.” At the time of our 
visit over 250 courses of reading were being followed. The bureau 
has been provided with a good card catalogue of bibliographies, so that 
references for the courses may be quickly found. This service was one 
of the most interesting developments we observed in American library 
practice. 

Similar work is being carried on by the Cleveland Public Library, 
where we had an interesting talk with the readers’ adviser; also at 
New York Public Library, where reading-lists are prepared by the 
Inter-Branch Loan Office. At the headquarters of Detroit Public Library 
readers have at their disposal the services of an “educational director 
of reading,” and of a “ readers’ advisory assistant.” This director or 


“counsellor for readers will not be interested primarily in matters of 
literary criticism. His concern will be chiefly the passing on of the 
good things that he and other explorers have found in the realm of 
books. He will not be troubled by aesthetic niceties so much as he 
will be impelled in his precepts by the desire to inculcate that sense 
of contentment that comes to those who feel that, in passing through 
new intellectual experiences by means of books, they are thus better 
qualified to shake off the hold of ennui that comes from uneventful 
mental living and to live edifying lives among their fellow-men. The 
Educational Director will, in his work, supplement the work of the 
Readers’ Advisory Assistant, devoting his time to the more intimate 
discussion of books and reading with those who may wish to know 
of the book journeys of some one else. His position will be that, not 
of an instructor, but of a sharer of good things, who will likewise 
enjoy hearing of the pleasures of other adventurers. Furthermore, 
a large part of his time will be devoted to giving talks on books and 
1 American library publicity is well described in Mr Joseph L. Wheeler’s The Library 
and the Community, 1924, 
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other aids to readers wherever he may be called upon to do so by 
organisations interested in either general or specific intellectual] 
pursuits.” ! 


We transcribe this rather lengthy extract because the writer describes 
the functions of a higher, less formal counselor than the readers’ adviser. 
Clearly the director must be a man or woman of the widest reading 
and sympathies: necessarily he must be a “general reader”; he must not 
be a pedantic or superior person. Something like this director’s function 
is performed in a few of our smaller libraries where authorities have been 
fortunate enough to secure a book-lover and “clubbable” man as librarian. 

In minor libraries of Britain better work proportionately is accom- 
plished than in larger library systems because the librarian of a small 
town is often better qualified to act as adviser to readers than a branch 
librarian serving a much larger population. A large service can be run 
economically if administration is centralised and co-ordinated, but 
economy ought not to lead to a reduction in the trained personnel. 
The whole tendency in America is to increase the number of library 
workers who can serve readers intelligently. In this country our whole 
drift is towards reducing the number of librarians and increasing the 
number of clerks. “Anybody can manage a library” is a common saying 
in England. Whoever says anything of the sort should be forced to 
read The Backs of Books, and other essays in Librarianship, by Dr W. W. 
Bishop: there he will learn what a distinguished scholar thinks about 
a librarian’s duty to his fellows. 


XXVI. Circulation of Books 


The circulation of books from American lending libraries cannot be 
usefully compared with that from British libraries because (1) it is 
common in America to issue a greater number of books to a reader than 
we do; (2) the loan period, for many books, is shorter. At Chicago five 
books may be borrowed on a general card ; fifteen (five fiction) on a teacher's 
card; eight books on a research card; and a volume of music and five 
pieces of sheet music on a music card. At Newark there seems to be little 
restriction to the number of books issued to a reader. Nearly all libraries 
issue more books at a time to a reader than in this country. The loan 
period in British libraries is usually fourteen days. In America fiction is 
generally issued for seven days and current periodicals for a shorter period. 
In the majority of libraries other books are lent for fourteen days. Newark 
Public Library allows a longer period. At Detroit fiction is issued for four- 
teen days, other books for twenty-eight. Few, however, allow the privilege 
of twenty-eight days. In some, new non-fiction is lent only for seven days. 
On the whole, therefore, the loan period is shorter in America than here. 
The practice of issuing a number of books to each reader, and of restricting 
the loan of popular books to seven days, leads to increase of issue. The 
following table of circulations for home use per caput of the population 
will, however, be of service to prove that British libraries are holding their 
own quite well in comparison with American libraries, if the larger lending 

? From bookmark, Purposeful Reading, issued by Detroit Public Library, October 1926, 
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book-stocks and the greater number of distributing points in the latter 
services are taken into account :— 


Per Caput. Per Caput. 
Davenport, Iowa 10-0 Manchester (1925- ST , . 8:96 
Springfield, Mass. 8:71 | Pittsburgh ; ‘ 5 SIS) 
San Diego, Calif. . 8-0 Chicago . : : Shae} 
Tottenham (1922) . 7:8 Croydon (1925 PAN. 3:52 
Brookline 6 St Lows . 3°26 
Cleveland 6-714 | Detroit 3:18 
Portland . 6:56 | New York 2°87 
Seattle . 6-52 Queensboro’ 2:76 
Bradford (1925-26) . 5-16 | Brooklyn . ' 2-70 
Indianapolis 5:16 | St Marylebone (1926. 26) . 2-1 
SteLaulen 5-06 Colwmbus ; 2-04 
Los Angeles 5:05 | Philadelphia 2-03 
Bolton (1925-26) 4-1 Baltimore 1:26 


The average circulation per caput in America is 3°56 No similar 
figure can be cited for this country. 

Although our visits were paid in October, American libraries, probably 
because they are so spacious, did not seem so busy as British libraries. 
The Montague Street Library, which serves as the central building for 
Brooklyn, was filled with people at the time of our visit, notwithstanding 
the almost impossible conditions under which work is being carried on 
there. Circulation was brisk in the main buildings at New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Newark, and in the business branch at the last place. In 
some branch libraries business was very quiet, although we visited them 
at times when readers might be expected to fill them. 

It must always be remembered that much of the best work of a large 
public library is not, and cannot be, represented by statistics. American 
librarians, we think, trust statistics rather less than we do: at Newark, 
for example, we were informed that no great care was taken to count 
everything used by the public. 


XXVII. Conclusion 


In our pleasant intercourse with American friends we detected, rather 
often, an assumption that our library service was inferior, even, perhaps, 
a little “off the map.” No opinion of this sort was uttered, but it was 
implicit in many discussions. It was taken for granted (to note one 
example) that we had no money for bibliographical enterprises. We 
were relieved not to get any hint of disparagement from those who have 
visited our country often. That our library service has made less progress 
than the American is true; that it is hopelessly behind the times is 
a controvertible opinion. Our buildings are older and smaller. No town 
library of ours is architecturally in the same class with that at Detroit, 
nor so commodious as Cleveland’s palace. We do not expect to see, within 
twenty years,-any circulation room as spacious and as beautiful as that 
at Philadelphia. Our staffs are not so large, nor do they include the 
same proportion of trained material; we have but one library school, 


1 Some of the figures are very puzzling. Two among the ten libraries spending the 
lowest percentage on books, etc., are among the ten with the highest circulation per caput. 
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while America possesses fourteen accredited schools. Our municipal 
libraries do not contain so many books for circulation, or so many 
picture collections. None of our cities has one-quarter the number of 
distributing points of Chicago, or Boston, or Cleveland. As we have 
smaller staffs, our cataloguing compares unfavourably with American, 
which is extraordinarily full and good. For the same reason we are 
unable to vie with our friends in their service to adult education. 

Yet no reference library in the States has a grander reading room 
than the British Museum; none is more conveniently arranged, with the 
simple catalogue, numerous bibliographical aids at its centre, and an 
unsurpassed array of indispensable reference books in its circumference ; 
nor did we see exhibition galleries at all comparable. We found in 
America nothing like the London Library, organised on a proprietary basis 
for lending reference books to scholars in every part of the kingdom; 
we do not, in fact, know any library so effective and direct in its services 
to learning. The Patent Office Library in London among technical 
libraries, the Manchester Exchange Library among business libraries, 
the Liverpool Reference Library and the National Library of Wales among 
reference libraries, the Manchester children’s libraries among children’s 
libraries, are equal to anything in the States. The great city service of 
Glasgow with its rapid exchange system may fairly challenge comparison, 
and the Central Library for Students has no exact parallel in America. 

We need not carry the comparison further to prove how little reason 
we have to feel discouraged. Our work is esteemed at a lower level than 
it deserves because (1) the British Library Association is not strong in 
influence and the members of our calling are not organised, and (2) our 
library journalism is deplorably inept and trivial. Already we have 
urged the necessity of reorganising the Association. <A vital part of 
reorganisation must be to secure a good library journal, full of news, 
well illustrated, and appearing frequently. If the lack of good technical 
journalism has so serious an effect in America upon professional opinion 
about our work, what must be the effect here? American library 
journalism tells the world what libraries are doing; ours conceals what 
we do. American journalism voices the ideals of librarians; here one 
would think we had none. 

American librarians are thinking about their work and looking ahead. 
They try to improve the training of librarians, to enrol in their service 
men with scholarship and leadership in learning; make plans and seek 
designs for convenient, beautiful, and inspiring buildings; perfect cata- 
logues, and multiply indexes and guides to books; instruct readers in the 
use of books; advance adult education by offering careful advice to readers 
and by standing firm for freedom in using libraries; and promote research 
by building up special collections, and lending books between library 
and library. 

The same spirit and enthusiasm are needed on this side. A stronger 
Library Association and better library journalism will achieve much. We 
would, besides, recommend a closer study of conditions in American 
libraries; study which is facilitated by the excellence of American library 
periodicals, hy the careful annual reports issued by librarians, and by the 
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books and special reports published in such numbers by the American 
Library Association. The most promising young librarians (who may be 
reasonably expected to remain in the profession) should be enabled, by 
bursaries, to visit American libraries. 

In these notes we have thanked already some of our kind hosts. We 
would add to their names those of President Belden, for his courtesies to 
us at Atlantic City, and for the warmth with which he received us in 
Boston ; Mr Edward F. Stevens, of Pratt Institute Free Library, who was 
our guide during the first day in New York; Dr Edwin H. Anderson, 
Miss Anne Carroll Moore, and Mr H. M. Lydenberg of New York Public 
Library ; Dr KE. C. Richardson, our guide at lovely Princeton and at 
Washington; Dr Herbert Putnam, of the Library of Congress, who intro- 
duced the party to President Coolidge; our former colleague, Professor 
Andrew Keogh, of Yale University Library; Dr George H. Locke, of Toronto ; 
Miss Sarah N. C. Bogle, of the American Library Association; Miss Linda 
Eastman and Miss Louise Prouty of Cleveland; Mr Adam Strohm and 
Mr I. B. Duffield of Detroit; Mr Carl B. Roden of Chicago ; Mr Theodore 
W. Koch of Evanston, [l.; Dr W. W. Bishop of Michigan University 
Library ; Professor Archibald C. Coolidge of Harvard University; Mr J. 
Randolph Coolidge, our guide in the beautiful library of Boston Athenzeum, 
in the Isabella Gardner Museum, and in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts; Mr Frank Chase of Boston Public Library ; Mr Edward H. Redstone 
of the Massachusetts State Library; Miss Mary Hall of Brooklyn High 
School Library; Dr Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation; Mr Lowe of 
Brooklyn; Miss Belle da Costa Greene of the Pierpont Morgan Library ; 
Dr C. W. Andrews of the John Crerar Library; Mr George B. Utley of the 
Newberry Library; Mr William Smith Mason of Evanston; Miss Travis and 
Miss Manly of Newark Public Library ; and Mrs Robert Bacon of Westbury. 
If we have inadvertently omitted any names we beg to be forgiven. 

Our references to particular libraries are for purposes of illustration. 
We could not give, in this paper, one quarter of the information we 
obtained from our friends in America. 

We are indebted to Mr James Stewart, Edinburgh Public Libraries, for 
arranging the statistics in these Notes. 


XXVIII. Appendix: Libraries Visited 
The following libraries were visited independently of the tour :— 


New York Public Library : Central Building. 
St. Gabriel’s Branch. 
- be E. 58th Street Branch. 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 
United Engineering Societies’ Library. 

_ Metropolitan Museum of Art Library. 
Brooklyn Public Library : Administrative Offices. 
Montague Street. 
Bedford Branch. 
Prospect Branch. 
Pratt Institute Free Library and Library School. 
High School Library. 
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Newark Publie Library. 
», Business Branch Library. 
Philadelphia Central Library. 


- New Central Building. 

9 Passyunk Branch. 

* Commercial Museum Library. 

is Sesquicentennial Exhibition, A.L.A. Exhibit. 
Atlantic City Publie Library. 

A High School Library. 


New Haven, Yale University Library. 
Bridgport, High School Library. 


The following libraries were visited or revisited on the tour :— 


Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Princeton, University Library. 
New York Public Library, Central Building. 
Westbury, Long Island, Children’s Library. 
Brooklyn, Brownsville Children’s Branch. 
Ea Pratt Institute Free Library. 
New York, 7ribune Library. 
i Columbia University Library. 
e eo 5 5 school. 
Boston Public Library. 
5, south Branch. 
»  Athenzeum Library. 
», Massachusetts State Library. 
Harvard University Library. 
Toronto Public Library. 
» Boys’ and Girls’ Library. 
» Wychwood Branch. 
Detroit Public Library. ® 
» Monteith Branch. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan University Library. 
« William L. Clements Library. 
ee University Library School. 
Chicago, A.L.A. Headquarters. 
sy John Crerar Library. 
i. Harper Memorial Library, Chicago University. 
» Public Library. 
+ H, HE. Legler Regional Branch. 
i Newberry Library. 
Kvanston, North Western University. 
" William Smith Mason’s Franklin Library (private). 
Cleveland Public Library. 
" Hough Branch. 
5 Superior Branch. 
- One other Branch. 
3 Western Reserve University Library School. 
Washington, Library of Congress. 
‘ Public Library. 
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Berore# attending the Conference of the American Library Association ii 
had the opportunity of visiting some twenty-four cities and examining 
eighty-four libraries. In the hope that my impressions of American 
library practice may be of some interest to the Trustees, | am taking the 
liberty to record those rather than to submit a formal report only upon 
the papers and discussions to which I listened at the Conference. 

Although the American Library Association had most generously 
extended its arrangements for hospitality to include a post-conterence 
tour for overseas delegates, I felt that much more could be gained by 
individual visits to libraries which interested me most. 


I. General Impressions 


I have for a long time held the view that almost every successful 
innovation in British library practice during the past thirty years has 
been copied from one or other of the more progressive American library 
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systems. Selected books for open access, children’s departments, story 
hours, school libraries under public library control, business libraries, 
sectional libraries—to name some of the outstanding examples—are still 
for the most part only to be found in a few library systems in this country, 
common though they are in America to-day. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the progressive American library has been the model for the world, 
and it was a significant feature of the Conference I attended that practically 
all the foreign delegates who spoke acknowledged the debt they owed to 
America in this respect, amongst them being representatives from China, 
Japan, Russia, and most of the Kuropean countries. 

That American librarians themselves feel this to be true is indicated by 
the following extract from a booklet recently published :— 

“The greatest single contribution America has made to civilisation 
—the broadening of the channels of information—flowered in the 
institution that is peculiarly of her genius—the Free Library. In art, 
in drama, in literature, she has followed foreign models; in formal 
education she has builded on Continental systems; but in library 
ideals, library technique, library service, America has hewn a path not 
hitherto dreamed of by any of the nations of the earth. For the 
fulfilment of her ideal but one thing is to-day lacking—adequate 
financial support.” 3 
America has been very generous to her libraries. Individuals, societies, 

and local and State authorities have been in the main ready enough to 
develop an efficient library system where the demand for libraries has been 
articulate. Many of the cities I visited possessed handsome central and 
branch buildings given by individuals; others, equally fine and commodious, 
have been erected by the issue of local bonds; whilst most of the libraries 
had at least one special collection given or bequeathed by a citizen, and 
legacies have been by no means infrequent. 

The libraries occupy a definite position as an educational force in the 
community as a whole, although the following passage, from a speech 
by Essae M. Culver (who is Head of the Demonstration State Work in 
Louisiana) seems to indicate that in some States the library is viewed—as 
is the case so often in England—only as a social welfare agency :— 

“One of the great obstacles to the organisation and maintenance 
of libraries is the already established attitude—that is not peculiar to 
Louisiana—that the library is a charitable institution. ... All but 
five public libraries (in that State) are supported by money-raising 
entertainments or private subscription. One of the largest libraries in 
the State has this year (1926) been included in the Community Chest, 
along with indigent old people, Charity Ward Association, Salvation 
Army, and others. This attitude cannot be overcome all at once,and a 
campaign of education only will establish the library as a tax-supported 
educational institution, along with the university and the schools, in 
the minds of the people.” 


Generally speaking, however, library practice in America is definitely 
upon a much higher level than in this country. Although in ideas there 


* Mr O, R. Thomson writing on ‘‘ Reasonable Budgets for Public Libraries.” 
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are some libraries in England and Scotland approaching fairly closely the 
best that is in the United States and Canada, yet in personnel, buildings, 


equipment, and income these few progressive systems are far behind even 
the average library that I visited. 


II. Personnel 


_ Comparatively few libraries are affected—so far as the professional staff 
is concerned—by the “civil service” control. Larger in number are the 
libraries which have a definite graded service, some having fixed and 
clearly defined grades, others being more elastic. 

Advocates of “civil service” for the junior appointments state that it 
provides “an effective defence against political appointments”; that it 
helps to raise the standard of library service to that obtaining in other 
departments of municipal service; and that the system of promotion 
examinations is distinctly helpful. Other librarians roundly condemn the 
system as “more bother than it is worth,” interfering with the selection 
of good candidates. Personality, they say, is at a discount when appoint- 
ments are made under “ civil service.” 

The graded system—now being adopted in English lbraries—em- 
phasises and recognises personality, training, ambition, enthusiasm for the 
work, ete. 

One scheme of service contains the clause that “no relative or member 
of the family of a trustee shall be employed in any capacity.” 

In some States certification of librarians is demanded. In California, 
for example, I understand that librarians of county libraries and high 
schools must have a certificate of efficiency, and several other States have 
similar laws. As this is important, in view of possible developments in 
England, I venture to quote one or two examples :— 


California Library Association: Special Executive Certificate: Standard 
required : 
(1) Graduation from an approved college; at least one year of library 
school; five years’ executive library experience. 


(2) At least a four-year course in an approved high school or its 
equivalent; fifteen years’ approved library service, five years of 
which have been in an executive position. 


For the general professional certificate graduation and library school 
experience are required, or practical experience, if approved, may count as 
equivalent. Alternatively, there may be offered a four-year course ina high 
school of approved standing, plus ten years’ approved library service. In 
addition to these, a third—elementary—certificate is granted. 

A number of States have adopted this plan of granting certificates. 

In some libraries definite age limits are set for new appointments. 
The average seems to be a minimum of 18 and a maximum of 35 
for junior appointments, to a maximum of 40 in one or two places for 
senior positions. ea ; 

Appointments are always by examination under the civil service, and 
in the other (and more numerous) libraries certain conditions of entry 
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constitute examination, such as, for example, graduates of library schools 
only to be appointed, etc. 5 

Each graded position carries with it certain definite (and practically 
automatic) increases in salary. Promotion from one grade to another 
usually depends, first, upon vacancies occurring. Promotions are based 
principally upon experience and practical knowledge, sometimes with the 
addition of a special examination test for definite grades. In general, as the 
Librarian of St Louis declares, promotion depends upon “Education, 
special fitness, and personality. Failure in any one excludes the candidate 
from promotion.” 

In Chicago the promotion examination counts five points, the efliciency 
rating four points, length of service one. Some count the examination and 
efficiency rating as of equal value. 


(a) QUALIFICATIONS 


Although I understand comparatively few library boards demand such 
a standard, in all the libraries I visited the majority of librarians, assistant 
librarians, heads of departments, and branch librarians were college 
graduates, and, in addition, graduates of library schools, For the head of 
a department at Detroit, for example, the qualifications demanded are :— 


College graduation, two years’ specialised library training, a minimum 
of five years’ experience, and a special knowledge of the work of 
the department. 


For heads of minor departments Detroit asks :— 

Education equivalent to that represented by two years of attendance 
at a university of recognised standing; graduation from an 
approved library school; three years of successful library 
experience ; and special knowledge of service in the division. 

For the position of branch librarian :— 

Two years of college experience; one year’s training in a library 
school; with at least two years’ practical experience as first assistant 
in a branch library. 


A few libraries demand—and get—college-trained candidates for 
senior and junior (full-time) positions, but for the latter many are content 
with high school students—a qualification similar to that obtaining in 
the progressive library systems in this country. 


(b) GRADES OF SERVICE; Hours or Work 
A good example of the grades of service is the scale in force in the 
Circulation Department of New York Public Library :— 
lst Grade. Juniors— 
Qualifications demanded: high school graduates, six months’ library 
experience. | Salaries $1200-$1440. 
2nd Grade. Seniors— 
(Jualifications demanded. (In addition to qualifications in Ist Grade): 
library school graduate; or one year’s approved experience in 
Ist Grade. Salaries $1500-$1740, 
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(iy : oy : ; 
3rd-Grade. Branch librarians (minor branches), first 


assistants, 
children’s librarians, ete.— 


Qualifications demanded : graduates of library schools, with two years’ 
approved library experience. Salaries $1800-$2040. 


4th Grade. Branch librarians, ete.— 


Qualifications demanded : college graduates who are library school 
graduates also, with at least four years’ experience in similar work. 
Salaries $2100-$2700. 


It will be observed that in this system no room is found for part-time 
employees, called “pages,” a feature of American libraries not adopted at 
all in this country. These pages are for the most part students who are 
working their way through high school, ete. In Chicago Public Libraries 
pages are paid at the rate of from $600 to $780 per annum. 

Tn the records of the American Library Association there is given a 
series of interesting statistics concerning the educational qualifications of 
the personnel of about 675 libraries, from which the following information 
1s extracted :— 


(1) 47 libraries with more than 100,000 volumes ; 
1095 of the staff were college graduates (24/). 


(2) 57 libraries (50,000 to 100,000 volumes) ; 
172 were graduates (22°077). 


(3) 183 libraries (20,000 to 50,000 volumes); 
165 were graduates (21:97). 


(4) 440 libraries of less than 10,000 volumes ; 
150 were college graduates (18'117/). 


This indicates the general position, but in the selected libraries I 
visited the percentage of graduates on each library staff was, I think, 
much higher. 

As will be observed, the tendency is to raise the standard of educational 
qualifications demanded from would-be assistants, and I found that in 
the majority of libraries the full-time staff in every case had undergone a 
course of training in one or other of the library schools. To fill junior 
positions some libraries are content with candidates having five or six 
months’ training in their own library training schools, with, of course, 
certain educational qualifications; but for senior positions (apart from 
promotion within the staff) definite library school (as distinct from 
training school) experience is demanded. 

The hours worked per week are about the same as in England—42— 
but as a rule in the large libraries it is slightly less. Half-day holidays 
are by no means general, although the majority of the libraries do give a 
free half-day each week. Chicago, however, gives a half-day per week in 
summer, fortnightly in winter. One or two libraries give a full day each 
week, the assistants working two full days to compensate. For Sunday 
duty extra pay or time off during the week is given, 
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(c) TratninG ; Lrsrary SCHOOLS 


Formal training in librarianship has been in existence in America 
since 1887, when, as Librarian of the University, Mr. Melvil Dewey opened 
his first school at Columbia. Within six years three additional schools 
had been established, and in 1925 eighteen schools of recognised standing 
were in existence. (This does not, of course, include the “ Training Class ” 
type of school, limited in scope to the training of assistants in an individual 
library system.) 

These schools vary in standing and in the qualifications they demand. 
The “Training School” is usually administered by the local librarian for 
recruiting members to his own staff, as, for example, at New York, and 
most of the larger cities. 

The “Library Schools,” however, are now definitely graded by the 
American Library Association as forming the principal part of the national 
system of library training. The grades are as follows :— 


(1) Advanced Graduate Library Schools. 

There is no school at present functioning which meets this 
standard, but, with the endowment from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, the American Library Association, in 
conjunction with the University of Chicago, have arranged for 
such a school to be inaugurated at that University. 

Admission to this school will be limited to graduates from 
an approved college or university who have, in addition, an 
accredited one-year professional curriculum (preferably at 
the university). This course offers the degree of M.A. or M.S. 
(equivalent to M.Sc.) on completion. 


The American Library Association hopes that this school will provide 
the type of librarian which it is exceedingly difficult to find now, owing to 
the lack of such specialised training during the past twenty years. 
Several positions of from $6000 to $12,000 cannot be filled at the present 
time, I understand, owing to the lack of suitable candidates. 

This is supported by the following quotation from the American 
Inbrary Association Board of Education’s Second Annual Report, from 
the pen of Adam Strohm, librarian of Detroit, one of the leading men in 
the library movement to-day, and chairman of this Board :— 

“The most crying need in the library profession to-day is probably 
that of well-educated rather than technically-trained workers. We 
need practitioners who as a matter of course have perused the ‘book 
of rules,’ but who have also the highly trained mind, capable of critical 
appraisal of both the manner and matter in the offerings of writers, 
the social and educational effect of the printed page and reading. . . .” 


(2) Graduate Library Schools. 
There are five such schools already in existence. Admission is 
restricted to graduates from an approved college or university, 
having had some practical library experience. The course 


takes one full year, the successful students being awarded 
certificates, 
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(3) Sentor Undergraduate Library Schools. 

There are two such schools in existence. Admission is restricted 
to those who have completed three years of work acceptable 
for admission to the senior class of an approved college or 
university, with some practical library experience. The course 
is for one year, and the successful student counts this year for his 
degree and is awarded either the B.A. or B.S. upon completion. 

(4) Junior Undergraduate Library Schools. 

There are eight such schools in existence. Admission is restricted 
to those who have one year of work acceptable for admission to 
the sophomore class of an approved college or university, 
together with some library experience. 


For all these schools there is the general clause for admission, that all 
candidates should possess aptitude and personal qualifications for library 
work, and show evidence of ability to pursue profitably the curriculum. 

That more of these schools are needed, is indicated by the following 
extract :— 

There is an “insufficient number of desirable candidates for many 
library positions. Leaders are being sought for important positions in 
large public and university libraries; administrators are desired for 
small and medium-sized libraries; cataloguers, and children’s and 
school librarians are demanded in numbers far in excess of the supply. 
From every standpoint of library service the lack of personnel is 
acute.’—American Library Association Board of Education, Second 
Annual Report. 


Although this difficulty is now being experienced, the educational 
system as outlined has really been very successful. The local boards of 
trustees have, on the whole, realised the need for cultured men and women 
in library work, and have been prepared to increase their salaries’ budget 
to attract them. Thus, as I have said, I found that a good many of the 
senior positions are filled by college graduates who have also received 
training in an approved library school. 

I am still of the opinion, however, that some of these schools are more 
academic than practical. I had the opportunity of questioning some of 
the library school graduates who are also college graduates, who are at 
present occupying senior positions in one or other of the libraries which I 
visited. Although the information I obtained was of course scanty, it led 
definitely to the following conclusions :— 

(1) That the standard of college graduation does not seem to be much 

higher than our matriculation standard. In any case, it will be 
readily acknowledged that there is a great difference between 
graduates from a university of the standing of Harvard, for 
example, and many of the colleges and universities which now 
confer degrees. 

(2) That in this country the matriculant, entering a library at seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, is a more competent library assistant at 
twenty-three than her American colleague who enters library work 
at that age, having college and library school training only. 
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I went to America, however, convinced that for ordinary public library 
work the matriculation standard was as much as we could hope for in this 
country. But after I have seen and talked with some of the younger 
librarians who have had no pre-war library experience, having come 
straight from library school since 1914, and after seeing also the work they 
have been able to accomplish, I realise now the possibilities of a sound 
library school training founded upon a good college course, but the 
training must be taken in a good library system. A library school at 
Glasgow University, for example, with practical work in the Glasgow 
Libraries, both sides being controlled by an expert librarian, seems to me 
to be quite the best possible training a future public librarian could 
obtain. 

The position in America to-day seems to be that, although it is still 
possible to get a good type of woman graduate to take up library work, 
men are not finding the salaries sufficiently attractive. So much so that 
one of the leading women librarians told me that the profession was in 
great danger of becoming “ over-feminised.” 

In spite of this, however, the personnel of the average American 
library is very much higher in quality than is the case in this country, 
and a high standard of work naturally follows. 

Book selection can be shared by all heads of departments, for example, 
with confidence, and indeed with greater efficiency than can be the case 
in England. Cataloguing and classification, even in the smaller libraries, 
are both divisions which are controlled by a subordinate. Work with 
children, school libraries, the technical section—these, and many others, 
are divisions which work as separate units, with the librarian controlling in 
an administrative capacity only. His particular function is to see that all 
departments work together as sections of a complete unit, each dovetailing 
without friction; and he is able to undertake tasks which—owing to the 
multiplicity of routine matters—the average English librarian cannot find 
time to consider. On the whole, the work the progressive libraries are 
able to do in this country compares very favourably indeed with American 
library practice when these factors are taken into consideration, especially 
when we realise that the libraries in America are much more generously 
staffed—whether the comparison is with issues, volumes in stock, or the 
population to be served—than in this country. 

Many libraries I visited have “following up” courses of study in 
literature and other subjects, designed to keep the members of the staff 
alive and efficient. Satisfactory work in these courses counts, in one 
library at least, towards the efficiency rating for promotion. 

In some of the libraries time is allowed (in one case this allowance 
amounted to four hours per week) to attend lectures or college courses. 


III. Management 


That the American libraries are able to function so successfully is due 
primarily, perhaps, to the fact that the Boards of Trustees are removed 
from local politics. The members are generally appointed, in the first 
instance, by the Mayor, who is usually guided by advice from such local 
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boards as the Board of Education and others specially interested in library 
development. Thereafter vacancies are usually filled by nominations 
from the trustees themselves, subject to approval by the local authority, 
which in most cases is formal; and the trustees have full control (apart 


from the appropriation from the local taxes) of the library system. This 


has worked so well that in some cities, where formerly the libraries were 
under either direct city control or the Board of Education, the change 
to a special library board with full power has been made. In the two 
instances I observed, where the local Board of Education has official 
control, this control is now nominal, and, during the service of the present 
librarians at least, no attempt has been made to alter any of the decisions 
of the library board. In some instances the whole of the library service 
is administered as a City Library Association, entirely removed from 
control by the local authority, who support the association by a tax levy. 

The Board of Trustees frame the library budget in exactly the same 
way as do library committees in this country. The budget is then 
examined by the Budget Commission and approved or amended as the 
case may be. When the library tax is finally determined, the library 
board assume control of expenditure and administration for the ensuing 
twelve months. 


IV. National Cataloguing 


In every library I visited the Library of Congress cards were to be 
found, and without exception the librarians were most enthusiastic 
regarding the service. Such delays as were experienced in the delivery 
of the cards were, I was assured, similar to those which formerly occurred 
when all cataloguing was done by the library staff. Cards, generally 
speaking, came promptly and in good time; and I have not the slightest 
hesitation in re-affirming the opinion I gave to the Departmental 
Committee, that a similar system for this country is possible, and would 
be of tremendous assistance to libraries here. 


V. Inter-Loan of Books 


America excels in this section of library work more than in any other. 
The smallest library can borrow books freely from larger libraries. There 
is, in practice, a complete system of interchange between all libraries, 
ranging from the smallest library, through the libraries of larger systems, 
to such libraries as that of Harvard University, which lends freely from 
its huge store. Finally, any library in the country may draw upon the 
resources of the Library of Congress. The book service within the indi- 
vidual State is facilitated enormously by the State library, an important 
section of which is a collection formed to serve as a reservoir from which 
books can be loaned by mail to the hundreds of small libraries within its 
area, and occasionally to those outside the confines of the State. That 
such a system is possible in England I have no doubt. Financial adjust- 
ment may be necessary and indeed, under present conditions, perhaps 
desirable, but there is no reason why the resources of Coventry, for example, 
should not be available for readers in any of the neighbouring towns and 
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villages. The Trustees will remember that experimental schemes are 
now in force in Norfolk, Leicestershire, and other counties, trying out 
modified versions of this. 


VI. Buildings 


The accommodation provided is much more liberal than in England. 
The buildings in most of the rapidly growing cities of medium size are 
handsome, dignified structures, in several instances the finest building in 
the city; and they occupy in many cases a whole block, surrounded by 
trees, shrubs, plants, and lawns, with a wide and beautiful approach. 

In all the central libraries I visited the accommodation for home reading 
was divided into two definite portions —closed shelves (stacks) and open- 
access. The stack department usually consisted of a steel frame, into 
which the successive tiers of bookcases fitted. The tiers were stack high 
(i.e. about 7 ft. 6 in.) from floor to ceiling, the flooring consisting merely 
of glass divisions inserted at the foot of each bookcase. 

The tendency is to extend this principle, using the public space more 
and more for display work. Low book shelves; display tables; trucks 
and stands; exhibition frames for lists of new books, or for a selection of 
the books themselves—all these are common features of the libraries I 
visited. 

Branch libraries vary according to the needs of the locality, not only 
in the size of the building, but in design and internal planning—factors 
which in this country are not commonly supposed to be dependent upon 
the class of readers to be served. In size and design they vary from a 
rented store or shop at a street corner to a regional branch capable of 
accommodating 150,000 volumes, with a staff of 30. Many of the temporary 
structures, such as houses altered, or built with a view to subsequent 
alteration (when the library service has outgrown the building), rented 
stores, convertible buildings, etc., were of especial interest to me in view 
of the approaching extension of the city boundaries of Coventry. 


VII. Extension Work 


In sparsely populated or scattered areas, and in populous districts 
where certain sections of the community are gathered together (such as 
clubs, hospitals, prisons, fire stations, police stations, large stores, etc.), 
bookcases, or trucks or boxes, are supplied and changed regularly. One 
library system has more than 300 of these “stations.” 

In this way existing organisations are used by the public librarian to 
serve the community, instead of the librarian having to build additional 
accommodation to achieve the same purpose. A parallel to this is the 
way in which some English county authorities are utilising the existing 
organisations (Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Women’s Institutes, etc.) Ae ts 
which they are establishing connection with their public. a 


VIII. Work with Children 


eaTigs librarians are concentrating upon their greatest national 
problem—the Americanisation of the foreign-born, and their work with 
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children is on an exceedingly high plane. The librarians realise (as here) 
that little can be done to change the reading habits of the adult population, 
but the great number of children that are either foreign-born, or born of 
foreign parents, presents a problem which, fortunately, does not confront 
us. And the barrier which the new language and the new literature forms 
between the American-taught foreign child and his parents was described 
to me as one of the principal causes of the “boy problem.” It removes 
parental control, and tends to destroy home influence, and is in itself a 
disturbing but inevitable feature of this policy of Americanisation. 

Children’s librarians are highly qualified and competent, but their 
standard of pay is such that it is becoming increasingly difficult to obtain 
persons of suitable qualifications for this work. 

In some of the libraries I visited special collections of juvenile books are 
housed in a small room for the sole use of parents, teachers, and others 
who are interested. Every book circulating in the junior libraries is 
represented here in the edition most suitable for children. 

At some of the libraries every book added to the junior libraries is 
first read and reported upon by an experienced member of the staff. This, 
I think, is tending rather to the elimination of all books that these adult 
“censors” do not think suitable. Angela Brazil, for example, was not 
represented at all in two of these libraries, and deliberately so, although 
we find that she is popular with all classes and types of children between 
the ages of 10 and 13. 

Work with children within the library system is correlated. That is, 
the children’s librarians in the various branches work under the Super- 
visor of Work with Children, rather than directly under the branch 
librarians. This ensures uniform practice in book selection and purchase, 
story hours, etc., and in the general administration of this important 
department. 

In England, work of this high quality with children is simply not in 
existence. We have no properly trained children’s librarian, and I have 
already suggested that an invitation to Miss Lilian Smith, Supervisor 
of Work with Children in the Boys’ and Girls’ House, Toronto, should be 
extended for her to attend the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the 
Library Association, to be held in Edinburgh next September, to lead a 
discussion on “ Work with Children.” 

I question whether there is a better opportunity open to women for 
community service than work of this standard in guiding and inspiring 
children in the right use of books, and the cultivation of the reading habit. 


(a) ScHoot LIBRARIES 


In some of the cities I visited the high schools were equipped with 
their own libraries. ‘These were specially designed departments, presided 
over by a trained librarian who was also a trained teacher. 

These school libraries are generally under public library control, 
although books, equipment, and salaries were largely paid for by the Board 
of Education; the selection and purchase of the books, etc., being made 
under the supervision of the public librarian. 
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Special libraries for use by teachers and the administrative staffs -of 
the Board of Education were also, in one city I visited, administered by 
the public library. In fact, it is not too much to say that in the pro- 
gressive cities the whole of the book service, including the Municipal 
Reference Library, the special libraries (law, medicine, ete.), public libraries 
and school libraries, is controlled by the Library Board. 


IX.—Binding and Printing 


All the larger libraries have their own binderies and printing depart- 
ments. Printing is indulged in far more than in this country. Lists of 
books, posters, leaflets, catalogues, and sectional lists on special subjects 
are all considered to be useful methods of advertising, and more of this 
in England would be of immense value in bringing to the notice of the 
public the resources at their disposal. 


X.—Home-Reading Departments 


There is a general tendency to sectionise the home-reading as well 
as the reference departments of the larger libraries. Each division is 
directed by a librarian qualified in that special field. Recently one or 
two large libraries have been designed deliberately to split up the various 
collections in this way. 

Opinion amongst American librarians is divided upon this point, but 
the advantages seem to be principally that as the large general library is 
a maze to the average reader, the smaller departments help him quickly 
to the division which interests him most, and, second, that the staff, and 
particularly the head of each division is, or rapidly becomes, an expert in 
her subject. 

Home-reading departments are, in general, much more commodious 
than in this country. Borrowers have such “freedom of access” that 
books are to be found immediately one enters the building. In one 
library, to test this lack of control, I went—unannounced and unknown— 
to the shelves and handled the books quite freely. There is no suggestion 
anywhere that only registered borrowers are admitted to the shelves, and 
this is probably one of the reasons why so many books are stolen from 
American libraries, as compared with the libraries in this country, which 
are open only to borrowers who have been duly registered. 

In most of the libraries the staff employed in this department is 
sufficiently numerous to allow the senior members to be free from routine 
work and concentrate on what is known in England as “ floor duty ”— 
mixing with the borrowers, assisting in the selection of books to read, and 
in any way helping the borrower to find the book he wants, 


(2) INFORMATION Disk; READERS’ ADVISER 


In many of the larger libraries I found the “ Readers’ Adviser” already 
established, generally, of course, in the Home-Reading Department. To 
aid in this work assistants are also told off for “ floor duty,” i.e, freed from 
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routine work so that they are able to help inquirers, In one or two 
libraries, in addition to the departmental “ Readers’ Adviser,” there is 
another and more general “Information Desk Assistant” at a point 
usually in full view of the main entrance to the central building. One 
library I visited has one full-time senior assistant, and three seniors for 
part of the time, on this work, 


(6) BorrowERs 


In general, the applications of residents are not scrutinised so carefully 
asin England. Non-residents are charged as low as $1 in some libraries 
per annum; in others as high as $5. The numerical register of borrowers, 
now being discarded by some libraries here, is maintained there as a 
necessary adjunct to their system of issue, which is more cumbersome 
than the simpler form of card charging used in the more progressive 
libraries in this country. 


(c) FINES 

The fine charged for detaining a book beyond the period allowed is 
usually two cents a day, against the one penny per week generally charged 
in this country. I have had experience in England of a penny a day 
being charged, and in my judgment this led to much better use being 
made of the books. After all, a penny a week cannot be termed a 
“penalty,” and, when the book concerned is a popular one, the fine in 
many cases is deliberately incurred and cheerfully paid. A general rule 
of one penny a day would alter this. 

One curious method of getting books returned to the library is the 
“bargain day,” when it is advertised that no fines will be charged for any 
book returned on that particular day! One library even advertises this 
favour annually in the local newspaper. 


(d) Loss AND DAMAGE 


In general, American librarians experience losses and damage to books 
far more seriously than we do, and the reason generally given is that 
England is more law-abiding, and that we have not the problem of “ petty 
theft” to contend with in anything like so serious a form. Other con- 
tributing factors, in my opinion, are :— 

(1) The absence of any check upon the persons admitted to the 

shelves. 

(2) The large number of books allowed to one borrower at a time. 

(3) The registration of borrowers and the guarantees demanded are 

not so strict as in England. 


(ce) NuMBER OF Books ALLOWED TO BoRROWERS 
The number of books a reader may borrow at a time varies consider- 
ably, but in general the American libraries are far more generous than we 
are. Chicago, for example, allows :— 


(1) General readers—five books. 
(2) Teachers—fifteen books (of which only five may be fiction). 
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(3) “ Research” workers (a rather elastic term)—eight books. 

(4) Music students—a special music ticket on which may be borrowed 
one bound volume and five pieces of music. 

(5) Lastly, a “rental” card can be obtained, allowing two books from 
the duplicate “ pay ” collection. 


(f) Dupticare Pay CoLLEcTIONS 


This is another feature of American library practice not generally 
known in England. A section similar to this is the “Book Club” or 
“ Subscription Department,” which some libraries have administered for a 
long time—usually as the result of a book club being taken over by the 
public library. 

I do not know, however, of one library in England of any size that 
provides a special department where duplicates—principally novels, of 
course—are restricted in circulation (and so providing a better selection) 
by a charge on every issue. 

Most of the libraries in America (and all the libraries I visited) have 
extensive duplicate pay collections. The usual charge is five cents per 
week, although many libraries charge two cents a day. The receipts from 
these charges are usually devoted to the purchase of new books for the 
“pay” collection. The books are ultimately transferred—in many cases 
without charge—to the ordinary shelves. A few criticisms have been 
made regarding the scheme, but there is no doubt of its legality, and the 
fact that all the “ pay” books are duplicates disposes of the most serious 
argument against such a collection. 


XI. Picture Collections 


Practically every library maintains a picture collection. In England 
these—in the few cases where they have been introduced—are of two 
kinds. The first and more important collection is a Photographie Record 
of the district. The second is usually termed a “School Illustrations” 
collection, as the illustrations are intended principally for class use by 
teachers, to aid them in their work, ‘The first is—for obvious reasons—not 
so common in America as the second. 

Some of the picture collections are huge, containing half a million 
items on almost all subjects represented by books. In one library I 
visited there had been installed a card cabinet of picture postcards, con- 
taining thousands of cards, many of which had been collected by the 
staff whilst on holiday. These “postal” collections are, I understand, 
fairly general now. 

In many of the libraries the collection is divided into sections, e.g, 
art, schools, technical, portraits, ete. 

One library actually sells picture frames with detachable backs, so 
that reproductions of famous paintings, all on mounts of uniform size, may 
be borrowed for a period of three months or more, thus giving change 
without charge to the interior decoration of the home. 


a 
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XII. Reference Libraries 

There is a growing tendency in America to amalgamate the Home- 
Reading collection with the books usually classed as reference books. A 
selection will be made for both open-access sections—Home-Reading and 
Reference (the latter containing “ready reference” books such as dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, etc.)—but the main “stack” collection would be 
one sequence of both home-reading and reference books. In many of the 
larger libraries practically every book on the closed shelves may be 
borrowed for home-reading. This has been the practice in Coventry also 
for a number of years now. 

Many of the libraries experience congestion at certain periods, particu- 
larly in university cities, where on Saturdays and Sundays (the University 
Library being closed on those days) the students crowd out the regular 
readers. 

In one library I visited the high school students used it so frequently 
that a special reference department for their use was opened in 1928, and 
in the last completed school year (1925, nine months only) more than 
14,000 pupils used this room, apart from the use made of it by teachers. 
It is small, containing only 700 or so volumes, but evidently much appre- 
ciated, and relieves the congestion in the main reference library. 

The hours of opening are usually 9 a.m. to 9 pM. Earlier closing 
operates fairly generally during the months of July and August. Most of 
the libraries open on Sunday, but not the home-reading sections, except 
in a few cases. 


XIII. Conclusion 


American Library Association Conference, Atlantic City, 
4th to 9th October 


It was particularly pleasant to meet at the Conference many of the 
librarians and their colleagues who had done so much to make my tour 
such a happy and profitable experience. 

The papers and discussions, with few exceptions, concentrated upon 
various practical problems directly concerned with library work. Round- 
table talks and sectional discussions enabled individual librarians who 
were interested in some particular aspect of library practice to get into 
touch with others similarly concerned. 

The delegates from overseas were accorded an official welcome at the 
opening of the first general session, and each of the delegates was provided 
with a librarian detailed to act as personal host and guide during the week 
of the Conference. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Meetings—at Atlantic City and in Phila- 
delphia—were of special interest, for we were able to hear Mr lab ABs 
Bowker and Mr Melvil Dewey, two of the founders of the Association. 

Founded fifty years ago, this Association has a present membership of 
more than 8,500. The income from all sources in 1925-26 exceeded 
$400,000. More than ninety people are employed (whole time) by the 
Association for work in Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, Philadelphia, and 


Paris. Its endowment fund now amounts to $1,143,000. 


E 
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No fewer than sixty-one committees are in existence, being concerned 
with such problems as book-buying, book-binding, legislation, salaries, 
international relations, school libraries, cataloguing, adult education, ete. 

The Association answers questions on all aspects of library service. 
It publishes books, pamphlets, reading lists, journals, ete., all of which are 
directly connected with some phase of library activity. By its influence 
and assistance library appointments are filled all over the United States, 
and largely through the medium of the Association schools for profes- 
sional education are in existence all over the country, but especially, it 
may be mentioned, those schools attached to the Universities, of which 
those at the Universities of Chicago and Michigan, and Columbia Uni- 
versity are perhaps the most important. 

Although the American Library Association has made such excellent 
progress, library work in America has still much more ground, propor- 
tionately, to cover than is the case in this country. There, more than 
50,000,000 people are without direct access to libraries in their own areas; 
and the development in the more scattered rural areas has not kept pace 
with that in the urban districts. 

It is not too much to say, however, that it is due to this Association, 
more than to any other cause, that the library service of that country has 
been so rapidly and efficiently developed. Its influence could be traced 
everywhere, and its manifold activities are to-day contributing more than 
ever to the influence and work of the libraries in every State, and to the 
status of the profession throughout the country. 


I have found it impossible in a report of this nature to give a compre- 
hensive account of the tour and all that I observed in the many libraries 
I visited ; but the notes I have made will indicate, perhaps, how valuable 
the tour has proved to be to me as a librarian, and the kindness and 
hospitality I enjoyed everywhere will not readily be forgotten. 

This report would not be complete without an expression of my 
grateful thanks to the Trustees for this unique opportunity. It has given 
me an insight into American library service that I could not have obtained 
otherwise, and I am deeply sensible of the honour which the selection 
conferred upon me. 

In view of the fact that the city of Coventry is applying for a large 
extension to its boundaries, the Public Libraries Committee felt that the 
tour should be extended so that I might examine certain library systems 
which have had problems similar to those shortly to be faced by Coventry. 
They therefore supplemented the amount so generously placed at my dis- 
posal by the Trustees by £100 (some of which I have returned, however). 

The information which I have been able to obtain from this personal 
visit will be of immense value to me when the time comes to extend the 
library service of Coventry (which at present covers about 4000 acres) to 
the proposed area of 19,000 acres. 

Finally, I desire to add that I had the great privilege of visiting many 
of these libraries in the company of Mr S. A. Pitt, whose greater expe- 
rience and sound knowledge prompted questions and promoted discussions 
which contributed much to the success of my visit. 
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XIV. Appendix 


List oF Cites AND Lipraries VistrEep 
New York. 
Reference Library and two branches; Columbia University Library, and 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Brooklyn. 
Brownsville Children’s Library ; The Pratt Institute Free Library ; The 
Pratt Institute Library School; and the Children’s Library at Westbury, 
Long Island. 
Newark (New Jersey). 
Central Library and Business Branch. 
New Haven (Connecticut). 
Central Library ; Yale University ; and the University Library. 
Providence (R.I.). 
Central Library and Commercial Library. 
Boston (Mass.). 
Central Library and nine branch libraries. 
Cambridge (Mass.). 
Harvard University. 
Worcester (Mass.). 
Central Library and two branches. 
Springfield (Mass.). 
Central Library ; and the Library Training School. 
Albany (N.Y.). 
New York State Library (Reference and Loan Divisions); and the 
Harmanus Blecker Public Library. 
Syracuse (N.Y.). 
Central Library and two branches. 
Buffalo (N.Y.). 


Central Library ; Grosvenor Library and two branches. 
Toronto (Canada). 
Central Library ; Children’s Library (“ Boys’ and Girls’ House”) ; Library 
Training School ; Ontario State Library Department and three branches. 
Ann Arbor. - 
University of Michigan; University Library ; and the William Clements 
Library. 
Detroit. 
Central Library and three branches. 


Chicago. . 
American Library Association Headquarters. Chicago Central Public 
Library ; Legler Regional Branch Library ; the Newberry Library ; and the 


John Crerar Library. 


Indianapolis. : 
Central Library and three branches, and the State Library of Indiana. 


Cleveland. » Taee 
Central Library and eight branches Gnctudng Board of a ; 
and School of Education Library). aS oN 
Youngstown. os ax Ls 
Central Library and one branch. or, Pestle 
Pittsburgh. 


Carnegie (Central) Library and three branches ; and aise: School. 


Washington. 
Library of Congress, and Central Library. 
Philadelphia. : 

Central Library and the new central building (almost completed) ; 5 
Historical Society’s Library ; Drexel Institute ; Franklin Institute ; University. 
of Pennsylvania ; Sesquicentennial Exposition (Education Auildine) ne 

Atlantic City. 
A.L.A. Conference meetings. 


nel 


Princeton. 
University, and University Library. 


CHAPTER IV 


STATE LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
OF AMERICA 


Captain R. Wriaut, M.C., County Librarian, Middlesex 


THE State Libraries of America originated in the provision of law reference 
libraries for the use of their legislators and officers. Subsequently they 
developed into more general reference libraries, later permitted the loan 
of books to public officials, and ultimately extended their service until 
many to-day are actually State Lending Libraries. This progression has 
been slow and by no means general; due to their constitution and original 
limited purpose. 

We are not immediately interested in the development of the State 
Libraries in their primary function of being special libraries for the State 
government, but rather in their popular development, and the extension 
of their functions to the furtherance of libraries in general. With this in 
view, it must be realised that American public libraries are controlled by 
State legislation, and not by national legislation as in this country, and 
that the State Libraries are generally administered by the departments 
responsible for that legislation; permitting them a relation to the public 
library system which is not attained by any library in this country. Our 
State Library is a national one, it existed years before the public library 
system came into being, and has had neither opportunities nor funds for 
developing relations with local libraries. | 

The policy of library extension in America is of recent growth, and in 
the majority of instances was developed outside the State Libraries, either 
by the formation of library commissions, or by the Departments of Educa- 
tion and the Universities, who, realising the need for an efficient public 
library service, undertook propaganda and extension work on its behalf, 
Even to-day library extension work is only the function of thirteen State 
Libraries, although the library extension agencies in all the thirty-eight 
States operate under State legislation with State aid. Thus it may be said 
that the State Libraries as such made little contribution to the develop- 
ment of the American public library system. 


Organisation of Extension Agencies.—There are three main types of 
State Library extension agencies :— 

(1) The library commission, a body formed outside the State institution, 
with the purpose of developing libraries within that State. 

(2) The State Library, with extension as one of its functions. 

(3) The Department of Education, through its library division or a 
library commission, undertaking extension work, although they 
may or may not be responsible for the libraries within the State, 
or the administration of the State Library. 
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The library commission, the original type of extension agency, operates 
in sixteen States, but three of these are not at present active, while one 
only began to function in 1925, as a demonstration under the auspices of 
the League of Library Commissions, with income provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation, for an experimental period of three years. The general com- 
position of a commission is from three to ten members, generally five, the 
majority of whom are appointed by the State Governor for a period of 
years exceeding his term of office. The remainder are ex-officio members, 
comprising in almost all cases the State Librarian and the State Superin- 
tendent of Schools. There are interesting exceptions to this, as in 
Nebraska, where only one member is appointed by the Governor, and the 
four ex-ofticio members are the Librarian of the State University, the 
Chancellor of the University, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the State Librarian—a happy blending of librarians and 
educationalists, all experts, and being ex-officio, are outside the realm of 
party politics. In Wisconsin the commission consists of five, of which 
only two are appointed by the Governor, and the three ex-officio members 
are the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President of the State 
University, and the Superintendent of the State Historical Society. The 
State Librarian is the principal officer, and as Wisconsin is one of the 
most successful commissions, the presence of a majority of education 
members deserves attention. 

The centralisation of all State Library authority in one agency is a 
later development, and at present exists in thirteen States. Originally, in 
many instances, separate library extension organisations, they were 
absorbed by the State Libraries in an effort towards centralisation. This 
policy has tended to a higher standard of efficiency, and appears to 
indicate future policy. Generally this extension agency is a division of 
the State Library, or else, with the State Library, a division of a larger 
library department. All divisions are administered by one board, largely 
non-partisan, and made up of appointed and ex-officio members. The 
non-partisan board makes the appointment of librarians above party 
politics: an important point in American State and local administration, 
where elective officers are prevalent. 

Departments of Education are responsible for library extension in 
eleven States, and, like the State Library, have taken it over in an 
endeavour to centralise activities. Generally, the original library com- 
mission still functions, and the work is still in the hands of competent 
librarians, with a considerable standard of independence. ‘This is notice- 
able in the more successful extension divisions of Massachusetts and New 
York. 

There is not a great difference in the organisation of the State agencies 
and separate commissions, and although many of the successful extension 
agencies are under direct control of the State Library, success is attained 
by others working parallel to it. Assuming that the State Library is a 
progressive one, then greater efliciency is secured by the State Librarian 
having complete control. On the other hand, instances occur where the 
library commission 1s more progressive than the State Library. Hence 
no general policy can be laid down, while the personnel factor must be 
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considered. Sufficient to say that in California the libraries have 
developed under a State Library, with the State Librarian in full control. 
It probably resolves itself into a question of nomenclature. 


Finance.—All of the library extension agencies are legally constituted 
and financed from State funds. These take the form of standing appro- 
priations set by law, or appropriations budgeted annually to meet an 
estimate submitted by those responsible. Needless to say, the unlimited 
provision of the latter method is preferred. There are few definite 
figures obtainable, but it is evident that the funds available for State work 
do not approach the scale provided for the large city libraries, and judged 
by American standards, the average commissions are paupers. Un- 
doubtedly all the extension agencies have experienced financial retrench- 
ment, but it is found that in the States where successful work has been 
accomplished the appropriations have increased, particularly during the 
past few years. 

This financial condition is not unhealthy, rather does it create an 
appetite which breeds enthusiasm. The efforts of the field workers in all 
the library extension agencies visited were an inspiration and made one 
realise that in propaganda work, and in all activities demanding personal 
influence, the dollar cannot replace enthusiasm. This is a lesson that all 
County Librarians in this country might learn: in other words, assess your 
efforts not in terms of £ s d., but in terms of service. 

It appears evident that library commission work can be commenced in 
a very small way, carried out with small expenditure, and yet be most 
effective. One field worker can do much to increase library efficiency by 
organising existing resources. 


Book Swpplies.—The State Libraries are comprehensive collections of 
books, varying in size from 633,000 in New York State to under 10,000 
volumes in Georgia and Arkansas. A large proportion of these books are 
for reference only, and are fulfilling the primary object of the State 
Libraries, yet there are in the main collections many books available for 
general loan, while the more successful institutions provide a highly 
organised and well equipped library service, equal to the best of the city 
libraries. ule 

The library extension stock of books is similar to that of a County 
Library, embracing in duplication all types of popular books, both fiction 
and non-fiction. They are kept apart from the general State Library 
stock, which is only resorted to when the books required are not available 
in the extension division. Thus the New York State Library is organised 
in three divisions, each having separate stocks of books: ve. the State 
Library proper, both lending and reference, the school library and library 
extension divisions. 


Book Service—With the extension of loan privileges from the State 
Libraries, a postal service of books to individuals was instituted, From 
this developed the idea of home libraries, by which, instead of single 
books being loaned for a short period, a collection was loaned to a henge: 
hold fora period of three months or so, Ultimately the home service 
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grew into community service, and the number of books sent in a bateh 
was increased until the travelling libraries have grown to consignments 
of books numbering from fifty to several hundreds. From this general 
service developed special libraries to selected communities, including the 
loan of consignments of books to public libraries, and ultimately the 
supply of the more expensive books to supplement the resources of the 
public libraries within the State. 


Loans to Individuals.—Most States loan books to individuals, and in 
the year 1924-25 over half a million books were sent by post for individual 
use, either direct or through some existing institution. However, with 
huge areas without any library facilities, and the large number of isolated 
houses, there is an appreciable amount of direct postal work. No charge 
is made for this service, and the State often pays carriage both ways. 
California with its extensive system of County Libraries refers all enquiries 
to the local library, and its figures of individual work are in reality loans 
to libraries. 

An interesting development of this work is in force in New York 
State, where ten books are loaned to a householder for a period of three 
months at a fixed charge of one dollar. Such collections are in reality 
family libraries, and indicate an attractive feature of American librarian- 
ship, with its huge areas and many isolated homes. It is true that such 
service does not permit personal touch and presents difficulties of book 
selection, and enormous labour. Moreover, there may be a tendency to 
decry it, owing to the absence of institutional atmosphere, but having 
been able to appreciate the matter of distance and splendid isolation, one 
remains unconverted, and prefers the spirit of service which such activity 
implies. Personally I fail to see how a County Library can work efficiently 
in America without a family book service of this kind, and even in this 
country we may have to develop this type of work in the more rural 
counties. Hence, although it will be progress to replace the State work in 
America by County Libraries, one foresees that the primitive methods of 
direct postal service may again be resorted to. 


Travelling Libraries—As a development of the supply of books to 
individuals came the travelling libraries serving communities. Here, in 
embryo, was the circulating system since adopted so successfully in County 
Libraries both in this country and in America. These community libraries 
are available to those living outside library districts, and are varying in 
size from twenty-five to hundreds of volumes. In some States the 
travelling libraries are made up as permanent collections, but the more 
modern method is to make up each collection to meet local requirements. 
In.New York State sets of twenty-five books will be sent free of all cost 
to any community, in response to an application of five residents, and 
these collections will be increased up to 150 volumes at a cost of fifty 
cents per additional twenty-five volumes. The books must be made 
available to the public, without restrictions, for a period of three hours per 
week. In other States, notably New Jersey and Wisconsin, the size of the 
collection is governed by the size of the community to be served. 
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Altogether, there are over 18,000 such travelling libraries, averaging 
fifty volumes each, of which New Jersey supply 2924, Wisconsin 2604. 
and California none. The latter is an interesting point, because at one 
time California had this service highly developed, but now the State 
Library refuses on principle to supply books to communities; it being 
suggested that to satisfy such demands would prevent the development 
of county systems. For propaganda purposes a discontented community 
is more valuable than a satisfied one, and as California possesses more 
County Libraries than any other State, theirs appears to be a good policy. 

A similar problem is in evidence at New Jersey, with its large number 
of travelling libraries and its intensive campaign for County Libraries. 
With an enthusiast in control of the library extension, one can appreciate 
the difficulties of limiting one activity in favour of another—the meat for 
theshadow. Thus the intensity of this particular County Library campaign 
is mitigated by its own success in other efforts. Faced with this problem, 
the organiser’s only solution is to repress development of the travelling 
libraries, and to impress upon communities that wish to increase their 
book supply the alternative of a County Library. 

Undoubtedly the apparent slow progress with the organisation of 
County Libraries in America is due in some measure to the success of the 
travelling library movement. To secure a true appraisal of this work we 
must compare the 931,626 volumes distributed through the 8938 centres 
of the County Libraries of this country with the 817,833 volumes circulating 
from 18,127 travelling collections in America. 

Linked up with the travelling libraries which provide general literature 
are the special collections for study circles, schools, and clubs. These 
comprise sets of books illustrating particular subjects, and are supplied to 
all courses which may be approved, priority being given to the more serious 
efforts. As the circulation of such books is limited to members only, a 
small charge is made in some of the States, but this is only to ensure 
proper use being made of the service. On the whole, organised adult 
education has not developed in America to the same extent that it has in 
Britain, but there appears to be a considerable amount of serious reading 
among certain groups and clubs. 

While speaking of travelling libraries we should like to mention the 
institutional work undertaken by both the City and State Libraries in 
America. By this service almost all hospitals receive batches of books, 
and frequently have a specially trained librarian in charge of the work. 
Prisoners enjoying the hospitality of the State are looked upon as splendid 
material for intensive library activity ; special collections are placed at the 
disposal of the stafts of the large stores and factories ; while the blind are 
generously provided for. This extension work had a particular appeal, for 
it expressed not only the power of the purse, but a desire to serve. 
Tuberculosis hospitals have to be supplied by books withdrawn from 
circulation, and we had instances of books being purchased new and 
stamped “withdrawn from the library,” so as to satisfy the requirements of 
the law and a particular reader patient. 


School Libraries.—The State Libraries also supply books to schools, and 
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in many cases take an active part in the organisation and development of 
school libraries. Some fourteen States require school libraries by law, 
others permit expenditure of public funds for this purpose, yet in others 
there is no provision at all. This latter statement does not signify that 
there are no school libraries; rather is it likely to be a case of the library 
having forestalled the educational authorities in their provision—actual 
supply preventing legislation. 

Nine of the State Library extension agencies provide full-time school 
library specialists, while two commissions have definite supervisory powers, 
although not possessing special stafis. On the other hand, the majority of 
the extension agencies take an active part in the development of school 
libraries by giving advice and practical demonstration. 

In California the County Library organiser is also school library 
organiser, and the State is responsible for the supply of all supplementary 
text-books to the schools. The position is probably unique, and provides 
a remarkable illustration of effective State Library activity. When this 
policy was developed, it was found that the book supply in the schools was 
inadequate, and a scheme was submitted by which the libraries should 
take over the State appropriations for school books and control the supply. 
This was agreed to, and was incorporated in the State legislation, and now 
the service has reached such dimensions that it encroaches on the more 
definite work of the County Libraries. Yet this work has been carried out 
by the expenditure of the same State appropriation. 

Trained librarians or library-trained teachers are employed in most of 
the city schools, and in the high schools of smaller districts, under the 
control of the education authorities. The State Library extension agencies 
generally accept responsibility for their training, and also advise and help 
in the organisation and administration of the school libraries. 

Guides to books are frequently provided for school use, and in some 
States reading clubs are organised among the children, and certificates 
issued for the reading of a required number of books from a select list. It 
is said that these clubs have developed a higher standard of reading 
among the children, but it is difficult to appreciate how the love of 
literature can be inculcated on a competitive basis. 

Naturally the State Library extension agencies find their chief con- 
nection with education in supplying the rural schools with travelling 
libraries. The book provision is large, but the standard of reading does 
not reach a particularly high level, and librarians do not look upon their 
work in the schools with particular favour. Certainly the personnel of 
the teaching profession does not appear to reach the high standard of 
this country, neither does the school enjoy a very definite place in the 
communal life of the district. Thus it is not made an integral part of the 
library activity, and in California, for example, is seldom used as the head- 
quarters of the local adult library. 


Book Service to Local Libraries.—There is little doubt that the function 
of the State Library extension service in the ultimate library system of 
America will be to provide a supplementary book service to localities. At 
present few of the State Libraries adequately fulfil the purpose of a central 
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reservoir of the more expensive books. Their efforts are directed to the 
general readers, and their time is fully occupied in satisfying their wants. 
Yet the idea is there, and when local library resources are available 
throughout the whole of the States, we may anticipate a rapid development 
of this service. 

Such work is already developed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, and 
New Jersey. Personal examination of the service in the two latter States, 
and the infrequency of negative replies to book demands, made one 
realise that a high standard of efficiency is achieved. For this purpose 
California maintains a union catalogue of the whole of the libraries within 
the State system, and when an enquiry is received for a book not available 
at the State Library, the enquirer is informed where copies, if any, can be 
obtained. This is the only State that keeps such a record of its library 
resources, but it is obvious that if this work is to be efticiently carried out 
elsewhere, similar records will be necessary. 

In New Jersey a similar standard of supply is maintained, but by 
different methods. Here we have co-operation working most efficiently. 
The State Library resources are much more slender than those of 
California, and the library service would be comparatively poor were the 
librarian not to secure the use of books from such libraries in the State 
as Newark and Trenton, and those outside as New York, the Library of 
Congress, and the University libraries. This in the main isa tribute to the 
head of the New Jersey Library Commission, but that such city libraries 
should be willing for some 20,000 of their books to go into the rural 
districts each year, without financial recompense, provides one with a 
perspective of librarianship entirely foreign to the general attitude of the 
great cities on this side. 


State Aid.—The general impression in this country appears to be that 
the libraries of America receive grants in aid from the State or library 
commissions. This is not so, however, and the only assistance given is in 
the form of a central book service, and occasionally grants of books. 

Such book grants are limited to the New England States, of which the 
libraries of New Jersey appear to receive the most generous treatment, 
although at present efforts are being concentrated on the development of 
County Libraries. County Libraries in their first year receive books to the 
value of £2000 from the State, and subsequent book grants of about £300 
per annum. Massachusetts use their monetary grants for the develop- 
ment of children’s and reference libraries, although attention is also given 
to the general improvement of library service, by the payment of the 
expenses of librarians of small libraries to attend library schools. New 
York State gives annual grants of books in ratio to the population served; 
such books, together with books purchased out of local funds to an 
equivalent amount, must be approved by the State. Incidentally, by this 
practice the State Library controls quite a large proportion of the book 
expenditure of the small libraries. 

Louisiana and Wisconsin, on the other hand, in an effort to develop 
County Libraries offer the loan of deposits of 1000 volumes from the State 
collection for indefinite periods. 
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State Standards.—With so little State aid, it is evident that com- 
pulsory standards of librarianship are not enforced, and in most States 
the powers granted to the library extension agencies are only advisory. 
New York State possesses powers to establish standards, and does limit 
its book grants to properly organised public libraries, but in actual 
practice it has not been possible to maintain or enforce a standard of 
efticiency—neither has it been found necessary to do so. 

New Jersey and California, and among others in a lesser degree 
Wisconsin, New York, and Ohio are able to maintain certain standards of 
service by the State requirement of certification among librarians. The 
head of the State Library is generally a member of the certification board, 
which acts in an advisory capacity to local libraries in the appointment of 
librarians. California also requires all certificates to be renewed at set 
periods, hence the possibility of withholding a certificate tends to maintain 
a high standard of efficiency. We are not aware, however, of an instance 
of a State certificate being withdrawn once it has been awarded. 

State law in California, New York, and New Jersey requires each local 
library to present an annual report to the State, and this probably has a 
moral effect, besides permitting supervision and opportunities for com- 
parative suggestion. 

An enquiry as to the needs of compulsory powers generally produced 
the reply that suggestion had secured the desired effect, and in so far 
compulsion was unnecessary and undesirable. What apples in America 
should apply in this country, is the lesson to be learned here. 


The Work and Influence of the State Agencies.—The main purpose of 
a State Library extension agency is to act in an advisory capacity as 
leader of library development. From the first steps in arousing com- 
munity interest, to the demonstration to well-established libraries of the 
latest experiments in library service, may be said to cover its activities. 
The effect of a strong library commission in the early days of libraries 
is reflected in the .success of the California system. At the outset the 
State prepared a definite library policy, secured and maintained public 
interest, helped the libraries in their development, and to-day still retains 
that influence, so that the system is looked upon as a State one rather 
than a collection of individual libraries. As a result the standard of 
achievement throughout is very high, and the public support is equally 
generous, Truly an object lesson of what a State Library can achieve. 
Similar efforts are being made in New Jersey, where the whole of the 
campaigning is being carried out by the staff of the State Commission. 
During last year they addressed sixty public meetings, and held various 
exhibits in the interests of libraries within their area. Here again is 
developing a State system, with the happiest relations permeating the 
whole of the libraries. 9 
Again, the work of the Massachusetts commission has resulted in the 
general introduction of libraries throughout the towns of the State, and 
one was pleased to be present at their headquarters on the day when they 
opened their last library, and were able to declare that 100 per cent. of the 
population had a library service—altogether sufficient evidence that the 
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united effort of a parent body is likely to be more successful than dis- 
jointed local effort. 

Once the libraries are started, the extension agencies provide help and 
guidance. Ofttimes the initial stock is selected by State experts; assist 
ance is provided in the work of library organisation; the appointment of 
the librarian is frequently the result of a recommendation; and in varying 
ways that experts can be of assistance to small communities, the State 
agencies bring their influence to bear. 

After establishment the State agency becomes a consultant. In all 
problems besetting the local library, the State is available for advice. 
The field agent pays regular visits, and by conversation and demonstration 
keeps the librarian in touch with library development. On the other 
hand, she may be asked to advise the local library board regarding a 
particular problem under consideration, or may secure such a meeting to 
point out inefficiencies requiring their consideration. By a statement of 
comparative information regarding results of similar action elsewhere, a 
definite influence on local policy is secured. 

In the early days of commissions, the field agents were sometimes met 
with suspicion, the local spirit of independence tending to antagonism, 
but to-day we are given to understand that not only are the visits of 
State workers welcomed, but that practically every day enquiries for 
advice and help are received. All this, it may be noted, has been carried 
out on a voluntary basis. 

Many of the State Library extension agencies hold summer schools, 
and so permit increased efficiency in the personnel of the smaller public 
libraries, while Wisconsin conducts a library school, training the future 
staff for its libraries. Such library schools were more general, but with 
the advancement of professional requirements, the tendency to-day is to 
absorb them into a larger organisation connected with a university. 


Co-operative Book Selection.—While New York and Massachusetts 
produce periodical guides to books, there is no evidence of co-operative 
book selection organised by the State or any authority. It is thought 
that some system by which the more valuable books would be purchased 
by alternative libraries, and the whole made available by inter-library 
loan, would tend to greater efficiency and economy. Individual libraries, 
such as state, city, and university, do this in regard to rare books with a 
particular local interest, but its application to more general literature 
does not appear to have been considered. 


Co-operative Cataloguing. — Similarly efforts at co-operative cata- 
loguing within the State system is practically negligible. Of course 
America is blessed with the Library of Congress catalogue cards, which 
provide printed entries for quite 75 per cent. of the purchases of a public 
library, and is responsible for the elaborate and scientific development of 
the card catalogue. There does appear, however, to be a need for a more 
popular type of annotated cataloguing, such as is produced in the hand- 
lists of the libraries of this country. This provides an opportunity for 
co-operative effort, such as the production in bulk of annotated reading 
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lists, guides to reading, and other bibliographical material, so valuable in 
progressive librarianship. It is true that a number of the States produce 
publicity literature in bulk, and occasionally annual lists of new books, 
and suggestive lists of books for schools, but the advantages gained thereby 
are overlooked when popular aids to readers are considered. 

In like manner only one State attempts a union catalogue of the 
libraries within it, and even this excludes the larger city collections. 
With the enormous stocks of Library of Congress cards available, it ought 
to be possible for all States to have a catalogue of their book resources. 

In reviewing and applying to home problems the observations of our 
study of the American State Library extension agencies, we are impressed 
by the similarity of our tasks. America’s great libraries in the cities attain 
a wonderful standard, yet there are small institutions which like many at 
home are inefticient because they are not economic propositions. Again 
we find the effects of elaborate buildings, originally presented on the 
understanding that the community would spend annually ten per cent. of 
their value in maintenance; also they have the local patriotism—the 
problem of Main Street—promoting the spirit of independence, and 
tending against co-operative effort. 

Undoubtedly the great city libraries are most generous in the inter- 
pretation of their purpose, and make their stock available to the smaller 
libraries in surrounding districts. To the systems already mentioned, we 
would like to add those of Cleveland and Detroit, whose boundaries appear 
to be limited only by their sphere of usefulness. The relations between 
those two libraries and the neighbouring counties served by them on the 
contract system demand admiration, and are instances of where the 
county appears to be better served by an existing library than by a 
separate institution. Here the service is much greater than the appropri- 
ation could expect, and provides us with an instance of a city realising its 
responsibility and indebtedness to the community surrounding it. Of 
course there are instances of cities holding contrary views, but the 
impression received was that they in their narrow outlook only served to 
bring into the limelight a common broader policy, and one which we 
recognise is developing at home. 

We can say that where co-operation exists it is a huge success, and is 
generally advocated as the solution of the small library problem. In 
California, where the small town libraries maintain their relations with the 
State Library through the County Libraries, or where the town libraries 
have joined the County Libraries for book service, the relations have been 
of the happiest, and the same story of increased efficiency is reported 
there as in similar instances at home. Needless to say, there was the 
same difliculty of local patriotism to overcome in the early stages, and 
there was the same suspicion of absorption by the County Library, yet it 
has all disappeared as the result of the experience of greater efficiency. 
In the Eastern States, with the still greater spirit of conservatism, the 
problem is more difficult, but in New Jersey the County Library idea, 
with active co-operation with the small libraries, is gaining ground, while 
in Massachusetts the State Library Commission is developing a con- 
siderable system of inter-library effort. 
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Perhaps the greatest lesson to be learned is that compulsion is not 
necessary to effect co-ordinated effort. With all the bold legislation in 
other walks of life it has not been found necessary to develop any 
compulsory library legislation. The State field workers tell of how early 
suspicion has turned to a ready reception of all suggestions, and an 
appreciation of co-operative effort to secure efficiency. 

With all that has been done by individual State Library extension 
agencies in the past, it must not be forgotten that many States still 
remain ineffective, although we anticipate that the future will lead to 
general adoption of a progressive policy. We also have the impression 
that more will be achieved if the larger city libraries are represented on 
the commissions, and are asked to take their share of the work. For 
example, Ohio can ill afford to leave Cleveland out of its commission 
work, and California might well employ the two great city libraries of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. By the added representation much 
library experience can be brought to bear on problems, and by decentrali- 
sation the solutions to them can be more effectively carried out. 

To bring our survey of library extension nearer home, we might claim 
to be ahead in two directions. No State in America has conducted such 
a successful campaign as has the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust during 
the past few years of financial retrenchment, and no State Library in 
America possesses the organisation of our Central Library for Students. 
Here is cause for optimism, yet much has to be done before the pioneers 
can be relieved of their task. 

In defining a British policy, we would suggest that one extension 
agency for the whole of Great Britain would be inadequate. As a 
minimum we would suggest that England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
should develop separate library extension agencies, as divisions of their 
State Libraries. Each would take over the existing Central Libraries for 
Students, and would develop the system of inter-library loans through 
the existing agencies of the outlier libraries, and what is more important, 
through local regional Central Libraries—whether city or county. The 
advisory, publicity, and professional side of the extension work, at present 
carried out by the Library Association and the Carnegie Trustees, may well 
be transferred to the State organisations. This would mean the appoint- 
ment of commissions and financial aid by the State. Such commissions 
might be appointed from the trustees of the national libraries, supple- 
mented by representatives from public libraries. 

Personally I would prefer to see this extension work developed on 
regional lines, commencing with county or district commissions. These 
commissions would be made up of representatives of the libraries within 
them, and would be centred on the most important of the libraries within 
the area, and financed in part from State and local funds. Thus there 
might be a commission for Kent, with the County Library as the centre, 
similar to their existing committee on co-operation, or perhaps the area 
might be extended to Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Hants, with say Croydon 
as its headquarters. Bristol might be the organising centre for Wilts, 
Gloucester, and Somerset, and Exeter for Devon, Cornwall, and Dorset. 
Such commissions would be organised on similar lines to the community 
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councils recently set up by the Carnegie Trustees, and would each have a 
field officer. From representatives of each of these regional commissions 
would be formed the national commissions, who would be responsible to 
the library division of the Board of Education for the development of 
libraries in each of the countries and for the four central State Library 
pools. 

Such commissions would cost very little to maintain, but could be 
most effective. America has shown us what can be done, but I feel that 
even they have only touched the fringe of possible endeavour. The Old 
Country is not far behind, and there is no reason why she should not go 
ahead, and yet still retain that local independence of which we are all so 
proud, and which is inherent to British life and endeavour. 


CHAPTER V 


COUNTY LIBRARIES IN AMERICA 
Miss A, 8. Cooxr, County Librarian, Kent 


Iv is difficult to make any general statement regarding the County 
Libraries of America. In a sense, Great Britain has made more progress 
in the movement, in that only one per cent. of the population is now 
without some chance of Public Library provision, while in the States 44 
per cent. of the total population and 88 per cent. of the rural population 
have no access to local public libraries. 

Out of the 3057 counties in the Union only 223 have County Libraries, 
whereas in Great Britain only five districts are without. On the other 
hand, the existing County Libraries in America are on the whole far more 
fully developed and more generously equipped than the County Libraries 
in this country. 

As library legislation and administration differ in each State, it seems 
best for the purpose of this paper to describe shortly the work in those 
States which I visited, pointing out the outstanding features in the various 
systems, and summarising at the end some of the points one would like to 
see developed in England. 


New Jersey 


The State Library Commission of New Jersey has its headquarters in 
the State Capitol at Trenton. This Commission is responsible for the 
general organisation of the library work in the State, apart from exempt 
townships, which have their own libraries. A township corresponds more 
nearly to our village, which is a word not used in the States. A place of 
any size is termed a city. Help is given to these libraries if necessary, 
and they are encouraged to contract with the county in which they are 
situated for library service. Out of the 21 counties in the State, 7 
have County Libraries. Each of these counties has its own book truck, 
usually a ton Ford, driven by the librarian herself. (There is no man. 
doing County Library work in this State.) 

These are smaller than I had expected to find them, and have somehow 
an unkempt look, probably due to insufficient time spent on cleaning. 
They visit the branches and deposit stations frequently, sometimes once 
a month, often more. In America a distinction is made between a branch 
and a deposit station. The former is usually in charge of a paid custodian 
(the term used for our “local librarians”), and is open daily; the latter 
may be the school, the local store, the town hall, or a private house. 

The Librarian of the Commission is able to help and advise the 
librarians of these counties, to keep in touch generally with the work, to 
carry on publicity campaigns in order to make known the advantages of 
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a County Library system, She spends the majority of her time out in 
the State, and thinks nothing of giving two or three talks a day. 

The counties, which are small compared with ours, both in area and 
population, have a great advantage in being able to depend on the State 
Library for books and practical help. Any book which may be asked for 
but is not in the county stock, is supplied by the State Library Com- 
mission. Here one saw a fine example of co-operative work, for if the 
State Library Commission does not possess the book, it is borrowed from 
one of the large city libraries in the State or near-by. ‘This alone is a 
tremendous piece of work, for demands are received daily from libraries 
and individuals all over the State. 

The State Library Commission sends out travelling libraries to any 
township in the county without County Library service; these, however, 
are purposely not made too good, so that people may be encouraged to 
demand the fuller County Library service, which can be adopted only by 
a vote of the people. 

I visited two of the counties in the State. The headquarters are 
much like ours, except that they are separate buildings belonging to the 
Sounty Library and not to the Education Department. In both counties 
the stock of books is greater, in proportion to the population served, than 
one would find in England. From the County Library the schools are 
supplied with permanent libraries for supplementary reading, as well as 
with a loan collection for home reading. Gramophone records, picture 
collections, and cinematograph films are also available. 

An interesting feature is the help given to township libraries and 
private libraries. I was shown a private library which had been built in 
a small village by a resident as a memorial to his son, who was killed in 
the war. One could not imagine a more attractive building. Lined all 
round with low shelves, an inner room with deep leather chairs, small 
tables and chairs for the children, and a splendid collection of beautiful 
editions of children’s books gave the appearance of a comfortable private 
library. From the County Library came collections of newer books from 
time to time, so that the stock should never become moribund. The 
custodian is paid by the local community, and the library is open every 
evening, so that there is none of the crowded rush found in centres in 
England which are open only once a week. 


Massachasetts 


In this State County Libraries are unnecessary, as 1830 townships in 
the State already have their own libraries and dependent branches. No 
person, therefore, is very distant from one of these libraries. The State 
Library Commission is an advisory body, able to help any township 
library which needs help as regards either administration or the supply 
of books. 

_A separate organisation of particular interest is the Education Library 
at Boston, This is administered as part of the education system and is 
an “open access” library free to all teachers and educational officials in 
the city. Educational periodicals are lent or may be consulted there, 
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samples of all books recommended for use in schools are on view, and a 
special file is kept of the education reports of many States and Universities. 
The whole is financed from education funds. 


Ohio 


The State Library has its headquarters at Columbus, and there the 
organisation of County Libraries is centred; travelling libraries, special 
books, and collections of books are sent out, and general library extension 
work is carried on. The only County Library which I saw (there are nine 
altogether) was at Cleveland. 

This is of great interest, as it is run as a department of the large 
Cleveland Public Library, and the County Library staff are part of the 
Public Library staff. The County Department is on the ground floor, and 
the books are kept quite separate from those in the main library. The 
county served is Cuyahoga, which surrounds the city of Cleveland and is 
more in the nature of a suburban fringe. The county population numbers 
48,000, spread over an area of 410 square miles. The stock of books is 
70,000, but books can also be borrowed from the large stock of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. There are nine branches which are open nearly full 
time, the custodians being paid a small sum. Centres are also run from 
59 schools. A delivery van visits each branch every week bringing new 
books and books specially asked for, and the schools are visited nearly as 
frequently. ‘The scheme has been running for two and a half years, and 
last year about 35,000 dollars were spent on books, and as many as 29,000 
books were added. There are eleven full-time assistants and a motor- 
driver. Periodicals and magazines are sent to the branches as part of the 
general collection. The school centre which I visited had a large room 
set aside especially for library purposes. The shelves and some of the 
books, which numbered in all about 3000, were supplied by the school. 
It is open to the general public twice a week. Any county borrower is at 
liberty to make use of the main Cleveland Library or any of the branches, 
and from among the 4511 registered county borrowers 1042 avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

A great point is made of publicity, Special exhibitions are arranged 
in the main library and in the County, sets of books, posters, etc., are 
shown at the stores and all branches. Many explanatory leaflets, attrac- 
tive pamphlets, etc., are prepared and circulated, A special department 
of the Public Library has been set up to do this work, 


Wrsconsin 


In the Report on Library Extension published this year by the 
American Library Association it is stated that “State-wide library 
service is the function of a State Library extension agency. It aids in 
establishing local and County Libraries and developing existing libraries. 
It supplements their book collection from its larger resources. It gives 
direct book service to communities, groups, and individuals, until 
adequate local library service is established. It often advises or super- 
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vises school and institution libraries. It sets up a program for the 
development of the State.” Such service is seen in almost its entirety in 
Madison, the capital of the State of Wisconsin. County Libraries are 
organised as separate units directly popular opinion demands them. 
Until such service is organised, travelling libraries, special collections, and 
even single books, including novels, are sent to deposit stations, already 
existing township libraries, or individuals, from the headquarters of the 
Travelling Library Commission. A curious method of paying the 
custodians is in vogue in this State. They are paid so many cents for 
each book issued, but there is nothing whatever to prevent the custodian 
stamping the date in a book and calling it an issue. A demand for more 
serious books is created by the work of the University Extension Agency, 
and the University Library of Madison co-operates in supplying books 
not otherwise available. 

At an interesting luncheon at Madison the Librarian of the Travelling 
Library Commission had invited the State Librarian, the School Libraries 
Superintendent, the Dean of the University Extension Department, the 
Librarian of the Historical Association, the Secretaries of the Boys’ Club 
and the Women’s Club, and the Infant Welfare Superintendent. They 
were all asked to describe their work to me, showing how the State 
Library Commission helped them, and what use they were able to make 
of it. In such ways the American librarians try to bring all possible 
interests within the service of the library. 

Working in conjunction with the State Library Commission is the 
Library Training School. The staff of this school helps in the field work 
of the Library Commission, These trained experts are able to give advice 
to township libraries, to give lectures on literary and professional subjects, 
and to carry on publicity campaigns for the furtherance of the County 
Library movement. The students of the school do their practical work 
by helping in the Travelling Library Commission and in the County 
Libraries: they also give valuable assistance in preparing reading lists. 
An excellent library bulletin is issued every month by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission; this contains articles for general reading, 
children’s stories, notes of the Library School, library news items from 
different parts of the State, and a selected list of current books prepared 
by one of the lecturers of the Library School. 

. In one of the counties in this State I was able to see a ( ‘ounty Library 
exhibit at a County Fair. <A stall, gaily decorated with library posters, 
had been erected in a good central position in the Fair-ground. A special 
feature was made of travel books, and during the afternoon a talk on travel 
books was given. All over the Fair were notices “Come and hear our 
travel book-talk in the Library Stall at 3.0 p.m. this afternoon.” Anda 
considerable number did come. 


tort Wayne: Indiana 


The County Scheme in Fort Wayne has been running for five years. 
A contract has been entered into with the town library of Fort Wayne, 
which was in existence before the County Library was started. Rooms in 
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the town library are set aside for county purposes, and the stock of the 
town library may be called upon if necessary. 

Four delightful branches have been built by the county in the largest 
townships. Two of these are run by trained assistants from the head- 
quarters library, who drive out to the branches every evening. This 
ensures that the work is well done and maintains close touch between 
branch and headquarters. Something in this way could be done with 
advantage in England. 

The other two branches have paid custodians who have had a certain 
amount of training at headquarters before taking on the work. All of 
these branches have a fine stock of books, well arranged and well cata- 
logued. 

An exchange of a portion of the stock is carried out from time to time 
when the books seem to have been generally read. Special sections are 
devoted to the children; they have their own books, their own furniture, 
and a story-telling hour. In addition to these branches there are 21] 
deposit stations and nearly 100 school collections. This county, which 
considers itself poor, has 20,000 books for a population of 30,000, apart 
from the township of Fort Wayne. 


Washington: Maryland 


This county was the pioneer in the early days of book wagons. 
Twenty-five years ago a horse-wagon was started which visited the 
branches and also the isolated homesteads. The horse-wagon has now 
been changed to an automobile, and house-to-house visiting has, for the 
most part, taken the place of the branches. The county is mountainous, 
and people live at scattered distances, far from any community centre and 
far from each other. The truck visits all those interested and leaves a 
collection of 6-20 books with the householder. As a rule the truck visits 
only two or three times a year, but books may be changed by post in the 
meanwhile. This appears to be the only satisfactory method of dealing 
with borrowers who are so isolated, but the method is appropriate only in 
a very small county. Washington County is only fifty square miles in 
extent and has a population of 60,000. 


Greenville: South Carolina 


Greenville is the only county in South Carolina with a County Library 
service. The county work is done through the city library as extension 
work, one librarian being in charge of the whole system. At present no 
county tax is levied, but private money has been given to conduct the 
experiment. It is proposed to hold a county election next year at which 
the question of a County Library tax will be voted on. 

The people in Greenville itself are supplied by the centrally located 
town library. Surrounding the town are nine cotton mills, with cottages 
and schools for the employees, forming definite communities. All these 
mills are served by a book truck giving direct service. Once a fortnight 
during the dinner hour the truck visits each community. It goes first to 
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the school, and then stands outside the mill for about two hours, so that 
the men and women can come and make their own selection, the checking 
and issuing of books being done on the spot by the librarian in charge. 
A second book truck is used for carrying the books to and from the various 
branches, deposit stations, and schools in the rest of the county. Valuable 
work is done for the 20,000 negroes living in the county. A negro com- 
munity centre, the ground floor of which is a library, has been opened in 
Greenville itself. It is in charge of a negro librarian (Henry James by 
name!) and open daily. From this library, books and collections of pictures 
are sent out to the negro schools and other deposit stations for the negroes 
in the county. 

I finished my day of sight-seeing in Greenville with a library supper. 
These take place once a month; the Trustees (who correspond to our 
Library Committee) and all members of the staff (except the two on duty) 
congregate together in the children’s library. The staff of this library, 
thirteen in all, is of an especially high grade. Six are college graduates, 
five graduates of library schools, and the two others have had extended 
library experience. At the end of the supper a paper is read on some 
special feature of library work. By this somewhat original method the 
Trustees are kept informed and interested in library developments, and 
the juniors on the staff feel that they are of some importance too. 


California 


California is wholly justified in boasting of its County Libraries: they 
are indeed the most fully developed in the States, owing to wise legislation 
and the generous support which has been accorded to them. <A dollar, 
or even a dollar and a half, per head of the population served is the 
veneral annual maintenance cost of the schemes, while it is unusual in 
England to find counties spending more than Id. per head on their 
libraries. 

This generous support has made the County Libraries successful, and 
heecause they are good libraries has made them popular. Out of the 58 
counties in the State, 45 have County Libraries. Some of the counties 
are so sparsely settled (the smallest has a population of 248) that a 
separate Library Scheme is unnecessary, and for that reason the law allows 
one county to contract with another for library purposes. 

It is exceedingly difficult to put concisely all that one saw in this 
State, and impossible to compare it with the work done in England. 
Some figures will show the immense scale on which the work is organised. 
One of the most settled counties has a population of 128,779, of which 
34,428 are borrowers. ‘To supply these borrowers there is a stock of 
344,968 books—ten books to a borrower; the circulation was 886,852, 2.c, 
every borrower read on the average 26 books during the year. There are 
71 branches and 154 school centres, and in addition the Central Library 
in the county town has entered the County Library system and is 
administered by the same librarian. he statf at the headquarters library 
numbers 48, and in addition 61 part-time or full-time custodians are paid 
a small salary varying from 10 to 100 dollars a month. The salary bill is 
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86,278 dollars a year, and the total expenditure last year was 154,894 
dollars. 

The annual report of another county, with a population of 54,843, 
gives the following figures :—207,312 books, 19,000 pamphlets, 624 maps, 
70 globes, 2000 lantern slides, 900 music records, 100 music rolls for 
player pianos, 19,000 stereographs, 100 stereoscopes, 2500 pictures, all for 
circulation to individuals, or for use at branches and schools. There are 
188 branches, and the circulation, not including the use of 65,000 supple- 
mentary books sent to schools, amounted to 422,970. 

Besides providing adequate book supply, generous support ensures a 
competent trained staff. The majority of assistants are fully trained, and 
the work is divided into departments so that a specialist takes charge of 
each section of the work. On being shown round a County Library one 
is introduced to the head of the Cataloguing Department, the head of 
the Children’s Department, the head of the Order Department, and so on 
—-astonishingly different from England ! 

Having ample money, the County Library is in a position to build 
branch libraries in townships. Often the local community gives extra 
financial help towards these buildings. Such branches are open all day 
and every day, and are in charge of a paid custodian who is persuaded to 
attend summer schools and classes of library service. 

When visiting these branches one really feels that they are libraries, 
and not just exchange centres as in England. This is due to the adequate 
book supply, which ensures there being a good selection of books always 
left on the shelves, to the fact that there are ready-reference books pro- 
vided, and that each branch library is properly arranged and catalogued. 
Special children’s sections are also part of these branches, and story-telling 
hours, given by the children’s librarian, are arranged as often as possible. 

One of the individual features of the Californian system is the supply 
of books to schools. The County Library supplies not only books for 
home reading, but also the text-books, supplementary readers, maps and 
pictures for use with the ordinary curriculum. No limit at all is fixed 
for the number of books a teacher may requisition. This system is 
excellent in bringing the schools and the County Libraries into close 
relationship. It does seem, however, that a trained expert is often 
wasting time on routine work which could be done as well by a requisition 
clerk. Every school is provided with practically all its books from the 
County Library, and it is interesting to find that some of the large High 
Schools have trained school librarians as members of the staff who devote 
their whole time to the library. Special graded lists of children’s books 
are prepared, and certificates are given if a certain number of books have 
been read and digested. Credit points are given for different books—for 
instance, a child will score twenty marks for reading David Copperfield 
or Lorna Doone, but only five for Boy Scouts of the Black Kagle Patrol 
or Jim, the Backwoods Police Dog. 

The County Librarians of California use every possible opportunity to 
advertise their libraries. Every branch or deposit station throughout the 
State has the County Library sign. This is of a bright orange colour and 
is a familiar mark throughout the countryside. 
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No County Fair passes without a library exhibition of some sort. 
County maps showing every branch library and deposit station are on 
view. One county prepared a miniature farmyard with toy cows, sheep, 
poultry, etc. One end of a ribbon was attached to each animal, while the 
other end was attached to a book about that animal. 

The extension work to prisons, hospitals, alms-houses, etc., is interest- 
ing. One hospital branch which I visited had a smal] room set aside as a 
library. Twice a week a member of the County Library staff attended 
there. The books were arranged on a hand-wagon which was pushed 
round the wards so that every patient could make his or her choice. The 
library is also greatly used by the doctors and nurses. 

Book trucks in California are unnecessary. Every family owns at 
least one automobile and can reach one of the branches or deposit stations 
without difficulty. The stock of books at the branches is so good that 
only a small exchange of books is necessary at a time, and these parcels 
the County Librarian can take in her own car. There are also many 
mountainous districts, which would make the driving of a truck a difficult 
proposition: in fact, one county I visited has stations which can be 
reached only on horseback over mountain trails. 

Linking up all the work of these 45 County Libraries in California is 
the State Library at Sacramento. At this library there is a County 
Library Organiser who travels over the State giving help and advice to 
those at work, and by propaganda work encourages those counties which 
have no Library Scheme to establish one. 

At the State Library is the large reservoir of books from which 
counties in the State may borrow. This is shortly to be housed in a very 
tine building which is still in process of construction. Some idea of its 
size may be gathered from the fact that it took an hour and a half to 
show me the rooms of the empty building. 

A union catalogue has been compiled which shows not only the books 
in the State Library but books possessed by practically all the libraries in 
California. If a certain book is asked for, the union catalogue is consulted 
and the book borrowed from the library possessing it. The Library of 
Congress cataloguing cards are used all over the State, so that the 
cataloguing system is uniform throughout. 


Summary 


What has been done so effectively in America is to convince public 
opinion of the value of public libraries and the necessity of a high 
standard of efficiency. We, as County Librarians of Great Britain, have 
been too dittident and undemonstrative about our work. We have feared 
to seek publicity lest the demand created shall be greater than we can 
supply. But by eschewing publicity we harm ourselves, for the import- 
ance of the County Library movement is thus apt to be overlooked, even 
by the Authorities on whom we depend for financial backing. 

We can learn much from their publicity methods. Never is a chance 
lost of making the library better known; the spirit of advertising, so 
important in all American commercial enterprises, is carried into the 
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library field with equal success. Almost everywhere I was interviewed by 
4% newspaper reporter, and the next morning startling headlines appeared : 
“Visit of English County Librarian,” and below, a comparison of our work 
and theirs. Would a local paper in England think County Libraries of 
sufficient importance to send a reporter to meet a guest ? 

A wonderful library exhibition was prepared for the Sesqui-Centennial 
at Philadelphia and housed in the Palace of Education. This was so 
large and made so bright and attractive that it was bound to catch the 
attention of visitors. Where was our County Library Exhibition at 
Wembley? Great assistance is given in America by the State Library 
Commissions and Library extension agencies. The State Library builds 
up a large stock of books on which the smaller libraries and County 
Libraries can depend, much as we depend upon the Central Library for 
Students. 

But even more important than the book supply is the fact that here is 
an Authority which can look from outside and help and advise, can give 
an unbiassed ruling where questions of co-operation and contract are being 
discussed, can encourage those who are doing good work and suggest 
improvements to the less successful workers, and can link up every kind 
of library work that is being carried on in the State. It is the work ot 
the Library Commission also to survey the library needs, and by publicity 
campaigns and the distribution of publications to develop the work and 
organise libraries where they are needed. 

Librarians have also the strong American Library Association behind 
them, which is able to furnish them with professional literature, with the 
information of extension work in other States, with a select annotated 
monthly book list, and with practical advice as to training facilities, 
library schools, etc. 

Owing to the size of the county it is impossible to call meetings of the 
County Librarians as we do; a section of the American Library Association 
is however devoted to the work, and State Library meetings are held in 
most States annually. In nearly every county one found that arrange- 
ments were made for all custodians of branches and deposit stations 
frequently to meet together, better still to come to headquarters for a 
while before starting work out in the county. From the first these 
custodians are imbued with the importance of the work and the idea that 
librarianship is a science. 

Throughout America the County Library work is done by women. 
They appear to have tireless energy and unbounded enthusiasm. Perhaps 
it is the pioneer spirit which sends them out ever ready to break new 
ground. The love which they have in the work was clearly demonstrated 
to me in the trouble they took to show me everything: they met me early 
in the morning and stayed with me until late at night: some of them too 
gave up their half-days and Sundays in order that I might see as much 
as possible. I feel that compared with our American colleagues we in 
England have only a lukewarm feeling towards our libraries. 

I put down a great deal of the success of the American County 
Libraries to the never-flagging joy in the work which is shown by the 
librarians. 
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Seeing something of the County Libraries in America makes one 
realise what can be done, given the money and hence the books, the 
trained staff and the branch library buildings. Yet all the same, I 
came away with the feeling that we in England, owing primarily to the 
financial help of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, have done 
almost as much in fewer years, with smaller stafis and with only a tithe 
of the financial resources which they have in America. With the interest 
and financial help of our County Councils we may yet out-distance 
them. 
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